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334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 @ year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 30 
cents @ year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1906, 


SUBSCRIPTION RECBIPTS.—We do not send @ 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
mange the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited, 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 








Time Discounts. Space Discounts, 
4times.. sos cent 100 lines... Sper cent 
ec 500 * ...10 - 
» © ae os 1000 “ ...20 ms 
SQ 500 BO a 2000 * ...30 ” 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 


honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wig, 





¢ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Postal-Card. 
—We have secured a somewhat comic Souve- 
nir Postal Card for bee-keepers, printed in 4 
colors—red, yellow, blue and black. At the 
left end the following are pictured: An old- 
fashioned straw bee-hive with bees circling 
around and above it; a sad-eyed bear with his 
‘*hands’’ over his sweet-loving heart; a jar 
and a section of honey; also a spoop witha 
card attached, reading, ‘‘ Come let us spoon 
awhile.”’” Atthe bottom of the card, and to 
the right, are these words: ‘‘ Eat thou honey 
because it is good.’’—Proy. 24:18. At the 
left of the bear’s head, and encircled with 
bees, is this sentence: ‘‘Ican not BEAR to 
lose you ;’’ and at the top, and to the right of 
the bear’s head and bees, is this stanza: 


O won’t you BEE my HONEY, 
And cheer this lovely heart? 
For [ would hug you all the time, 

And we would never part. 


PRICES, postpaid: 3 cards for 10 cents 
stamps or silver), or FREE with the American 
ee Journal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25 cents; 

or 25 for 50 cents. There is a blank space on 
the card about 2 by 24¢ inches in size for 
writing. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 








**The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 

use others are mot adver- 
tising, and he is.”’ 








Special Bargains 


in dovetailed HIVES. Plain and Beeway SECTIONS. Hoffman 
BROOD-FRAIIES. Section-Holders, Separators, etc. 

We are enlarging our FACTORY and all of these goods have to be 
moved. If you want any thing in your apiary, you will do well by 
writing us at once, and we will make you DELIVERED PRICES that 
will surprise you. Our stock is all new and up-to-date; we do not 
keep poor or 2d grade goods. Our sizes are standard. Quality and 
finish can not be beat by anyone. We make any thing used in the 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. 
Give usa trial and be convinced. We aim to please our customers 
and guarantee all our Goods to give entire satisfaction, or refund 
the money. 


Minnesota Beé-Keepers’ Supply GO. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 
Nicollet Island, No. 33, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 












Mention Bee Souraed when eutéine. 





Dittmer’s ye a 


is the best foundation for you to use, because it is tough, 
transparent, will not sag, and has the odor 
of pure beeswax. 


WORKING WAX FOR CASH A SPECIALTY 


This is the cheapest way for you to secure your foundation. 


— BEESWAX ALWAYS WANTED—— 


Our warehouse is well filled with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
4 percent Discount during December. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wisconsin 
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OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 
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the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROAIBITION 
MoveMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23rp StraetT, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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301 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, fre’ 
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is made--how it is galvanized-- 
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u should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


N BROS., 


Box $5 muncie, inDiANa. 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections “_ 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 
— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES — - 
We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. 
THE MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis, 
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Please Mention the American Bee Journal xucernes® 
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Lion Engine 
is sold direct from 
FACTORY to USER 











Acting on the theory that ‘“‘testing is 
proving’’ we will send any responsible 
——* on certain very easy condi- 

ions, one of ourthree h. p. gas or gas- 
oline engines on 10 days test trial. 

This engine is noexperiment, but 
has been proved by actual use to do 
any work (where t rated amount of 
power is required) i@ the most practi- 
cal, reliable, safe and economical way. 

This engine is of the fourcycle type. 
While the engine is upto normal apeed 
the exhaust valve is held open, allow- 
ing free circulation of fresh air in the 
cylinder. Theigniterandintakevalve 
are at rest, therefore are not using 
gasoline or the batteries. 

Our igniter and mixer are of the 
most simple and reliable character. 
The gasoline is always properly vapor- 
ized and the igniter point never comes 

coer pajess a agers is required. 

e bal wpe 9 governor isused, 
which automatically controls the ex- 
haust, igniter and the gasoline; it also 
allows the speed to be changed from 
100 to 600 revolutions per minute while 
the engine is in motion—a very 
superior feature. 


LION GAS OR GASOLINE ENGINES 
are simple in construction and 


EASY TO OPERATE 


They are used forall purposes where 
power is required for operating pri- 
vate ee plants, small 
factories, printing offices; farm ma- 
chinery, such as cream separators, 
feed-grinders, corn shellers, wood- 
sawing machines, etc., and fora thou- 
sand and one other purposes. 





WRITE US A LETTER LIKE THIS: 


Lyons ENGINE Co., 
Lyons, Mich, 

Gentlemen: I am about to purchase a gas or gas 
oline engine for__..._.______.__purposes and 
wish you to send ne full particulars about your ap- 
proval offer as advertised in American Bee 
Journal. Yours very truly, 


Name. 

















Town 
State 
Street No. or P. O. Box 
R. F. D. 






































When writing, please state defi- 
nitely for what purpose you wish to 
use this engine and whether gas or 

asofine is to be used for fuel. This 
nformation is very important to 
us. Please remember we send the 
engine. not the engine agent. 


LYONS ENGINE 
co 















Lyons, Mich. 



























All from Extra-Select Mothers 


3-band from Imported Dark Leather, Moore’s Long-Tongue, or my own. 
Laws, Doolittle’s or my own. Caucasians and Carniolans from direct Imported. 
APTER APRIL 15TH. 


After July Ist || GARNIOL ANS | GAUGASIANS — 


Goldens from 


Italians Before July Ist 














1 6 i2 i 6|}12) 1), 6/12 i 6 ty 
Untested ...8 .758 4.00'8 7.508 .6083.25)8 6.00/38 858 4.5088.00 & 9518 5.00 8.50 
Select Untested 1.00) 5.00 9.00 .75, 4.25) 8.00) 1.10) 5.50) 9.50 1.20| 6.00) 1000 
Tested ... 1.50° 8,00) 15.00) 1.25 6.50! 12.00) 1.60) 8.50) 15.50 1.70; 9.00} 16.00 


Select Tested 2.00' 10.00; 18.00'' 1.50 8.00) 15.00) 2.10) 10.50 18 50 2.20, 11.00 | 19.00 





Straight 5-band Golden Breeders. 


..$10.00 | 1-frame Nucleus (no queen) ......2..... $1.50 

Select Golden Breeders ........... . 8.00 | 2-frame “6 “6 he eae le 2 00 

‘* 3-band sas i eben theneeak’. Ve 3-frame “ e ee) ee ae 2.50 

Carniolan ‘‘ [A ctéthaene me 8.10 4-frame ‘ - ve ee 8.00 
Caucasian “ < a 3.25 | 1 full colony without queen in 8-frame 

Govenntied hiwe, cis os cone choata hisis 6 00 


Bees by the pound in light shipping-boxes, $1.00 per pound. 
Select the Queen wanted, and add the price to the above prices. 


Discounts on large orders. Contracts with dealers a specialty. 
been in this section 


13Dtf JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill. Tenn 


Lond, Good Advertising ITALIAN QUEENS 


Too late to deliver them? Yes! But not too 
late to begin to get ready for next 
spring! | give personal attention to cor- 
respondence My queens are guaranteed. 
Write at once to 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 
2Atf OsSweGco, iLL. R.D. 1, 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building. 
334 Dearboro Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited 


No bee-disease has ever 





27 years ago bee-keepers were sur- 
prised by the first Patent 
Bee-Smoker. 


Bingham’s Patented 
Nmoker 
Improvements 


Are dated 1878, 1882, 1892 and 1903. 
6 percent Discount for October 
orders. 











Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 

Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 

Bice Gre chess batchere made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincey, LiL 


“whew writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at lese than half the cost of ing 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for lL. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press makiog foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any siz¢ wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


We Offer for a Limited Time Only 


AT LIBERAL FIGURES 


as follows: 


Any number, any size, copper or tin, 
delivered any time. 


T. F. BINGHAM 


Farwell, [lich. 


Mention Ree Journal 





Send for free 
Catalogue. 


Mention Mee Juurunui 





when writing 


MAKING 


is a hen’s natural work. Out 
bone is the raw material she 
—— to mane aor 
ay an egga day. 

CROWN BON E CUT- 
TER will prepare 
the food from scrap 
bones quickly, easily. Write for 
catalo tells about e Crown. \_ 
Wilson Bros., Box 618, Easton, Pa. 




























300 Thousand Quart Berry-Boxes. 
100 Thousand$16 and 24 Quart ;Berry-Crates. 
200 Thousand Sections. 


25 Thousand ‘24-Section No-drip Shipping- 
Cases. 
2 Thousand Dovetailed Bee-Hives. 
Write to-day, and get our special prices, on any quantity. Address, 


SHEBOYGAN FRUIT-BOX CO., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Bee Journal when writing. 47 A6t 
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Now is tne time to make ready for Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. 
Put up your Extracted Honey in one of the attractive Jars illustrated on this page, label it nicely, and you will be 
surprised at the ease you can sell it and the prices obtainable. 


best. 





roe Styles of Honey-Jars 


Honey at this time 


of year always sells 











1¢-lb. Tumblers 


Tip-Top Jars. 





HALF-POUND TUMBLERS 


There seems to be an increasing demand for 
a cheap tumbler to put up a half-pound of 
honey to retail at 10 cents. 
a stock of such tumblers at a price which en- 
ables us to offer them at $5.00 per barrel of 32 
dozen 
less than barrel lots we cannot repack them 
for less than 25c a dozen; or we will put them 
up 4 dozen to the case with partitions ready 
to re-ship when filled, at $1 a case; 10-case 
lots at 95c. 


We have secured 


This is less than l1¢c apiece. For 


TIP-TOP HONEY-JARS 


This isa new-style jar sealed with 
rubber ring under rim of a glass top 
held seeurely with spring-top fastener. 
This fastener is applied to a great va- 
riety of bottles and jars used for differ- 
ent purposes. We have selected two 
styles among them all as being the 
most suitable for honey. The one and 
two pound square jars may be had 
with spring top fastening instead of 


cork at 75¢ per gross extra. We can 
furnish in two sizes. 
b¢-pound, 45c per doz.; gross, $4.50. 


1-pound, 50c per doz.; gross, $5. 


HERSHISER JARS 


These jars were designed fot use in 
the honey exhibit at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo, and are very 
neat and attractive. They have cork- 
lined aluminum caps which seal them 
tight. They are made in 4 sizes square 
and 83 sizes round. Write us for com- 








NO. 25 JARS 


The illustration to the side does not do 
justice to this jar. It must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. We have sold this jar 
for years and in larger quantities than 
any other. Itis really our standard, and 
the demand for it is unfailing. Packed in 
re-shipping cases of 2 dozen each. We are 
now prepared to offer No. 25 jars in parti- 
tioned cases of 2 dozen each, ready to re- 
ship, when filled, at $1 per case; 10-case 
lots or over, 95c; 50-case lots at 90c. 


MASON FRUIT-JARS 


These are very largely used for canning 
fruit, and are often used for honey as 
well. As we buy them by the car-load, 
we can make the following prices at Me- 
dina, all put up complete with porcelain- 
lined caps and rubbers, in cases of one 
dozen : 


Size, Doz. 6doz. 12 doz. 
ae $0.52... .$3.00....$5.75 
Quart ..... 0.55.... 3.10.... 600 
lé-gal...... 0.75... 4.10.... 8.00 


Triumph Wrench for Mason Caps, l5c 
each; by mail, 20c. Ball’s Waxed Rings, 
better than rubbers, 5c dozen; postage, 3c. 


LABELS 


Don’t fail to label your bottles and cans 
of honey. A good label is a profitable ad- 
vertising instrument. Don’t make the 
mistake of using a poor label. We are 
properly equipped to turn out the best 
work in the shortest time at lowest prices. 
Write for our label catalog.showing 50 
styles. We can make special labels for 





Hershiser Jar. 








plete prices on this style of jars. large orders. No. 25 Jar. 
Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 
Alabama Mississippi Ohio 
*Wetumpka..... aimepetempece-as M. Jenkins | Wee eer try George A. Hummer iia tin McAdams Seed Co. 
T E. Grainger & Co Massachusetts yee Griggs Bros., 52t Monroe St. 
oroato......+. bids Ae s , Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Fjond Street Zanesville ....... 6-0-0 - esos ease E. W. Pierce 
Calitornia EPOMROMIG 000 <5. cds veneve a Cary & Son Cincinnati . .C. H. W. Weber 
Oe Madary Planing Mill Main 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles...........- California National Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Houey Producers’ Association Maryland 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlias Implement Co, Portland ................. Portland Seed Co. 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan i? -mmusylvania 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n Bell Branch .............. M. H. Hunt & Son Du Bois Prothero & Arnold 
District of Columbia po re er George E. Hiiton Philadelphia. ‘The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington............+. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota : 10 Vine Street 
Georgia OR. FR cress cusgnrnes ... The A. I, Root Co. Williamsport............+ees0. E. E. Pressler 
Savannah... .Howkins & Rush 1024 Mississippi Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
"124 Liberty St. Missouri Texas 
Illinois High Hill... .Juo Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Chicago ....--esseeeesvees The A. I. Root Co, Springfield ............. Spring field Co. Dallas . - Texas Seed and Floral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. | _~ *ARREER RARREN Blanke & Hauk San Antonio .. .... -. Udo Use Teteprems 
Indiana a. Bens New Mexico CR 6 ov dsin'n 0 60 0e. ncn ts checes ards 
cee povautetéus 1 " f 
Sales... y Vicheny Bees. Carlsbad......-eeeeees eee Edward Scoggin Utah 
lowa New Work Ogden .. ........... The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ..... penne: Joseph Nysewander ROIS tis 6n..454 00000004 The A. I. Root Co. ‘ 
Kansas New York City.. . The A. I. Root Co. Virginia 
AMG UBta . 2... ce ceceeceeeecenees Carl F. Buck “4 Vesey Street. Spottewood.........cc.0 eee. W. E. Tribbett 








* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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Wanted —A Good, Effective Hive 


The following letter has been received and 
read with much interest: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen :—Your invitation to subscribe 
is at hand, and I take no bee-journal, although 
Iam not unacquainted with yours. It is as 
good as any, I guess. 

But until some of the bee-papers can fur- 
nish the public with a good, effective bee- 
hive, or a pattero thereof, orinstructions how 
to make such, that an ordinary man of ordi- 
nary sense, can make out of pine lumber with 
hand-saw and batchet that is superior to the 
old box-hive, bee-journals are useless. Who 
ever furnishes it, his fortune is made. 

Garland Co., Ark. E. A. FULFORD. 


The American Bee Journal desires above all 
things to be useful, and there is a plainly im- 
plied reproach that so far it has remained 
‘useless,’ and all because it has not fur- 
nished instruction for making a hive ‘‘ with 
hand-saw and hatchet that is superier to the 
old box-hive.”’ 

As our correspondent is not unacquainted 
with this Journal, he can hardly have failed 
to note that it has made an earnest effort to 
supply all desired information regarding api- 
cultural matters, even to the extent of havy- 
ing a regular department each week, in which 
each subscriber bas the privilege of answers 
to any questions he may send in. The only 
reason for the neglect to give the instruction 
desired by our correspondent, is that no one 
has heretofore asked for it, and so it was not 
known that any one wanted it. Now that the 
want is known, the reproach for the omission 
shall no longer continue. 

Get pine boards 1 inch thick. For the sides 
of the hive, cut 2 pieces, each 2044 inches 
long and 10 inches wide. For the ends, 2 
pieces 15 inches long and 9% inches wide. 
Nail together so that the outside measure of 


the hive shall be 20'¢x17. The pieces for the 
sides and ends are not of the same width, and 
are to match atthe bottom. That leaves an 
¢ inch at the top at each end. To 
close this space, and also to furnish cleats by 
which to lift the 
end a piece 17x! 


open space 


bive, nail on each outside 
¢ inches. 


For a cover, take a board 18 inches long 


and 17 inches wide, havinga cleat nailed on 
eachend. Such wide lumberis now expen- 
sive, and the cover may be made of 2 or more 


narrower pieces, covered with ruberoid roof- 
ing, which is now to be had at the lumber 
yards. 

A bottom-board may be 2 or : 
than the hive, and of the same width, 
hive may be placed on any flat surface. In 
either case there should be nailed upon the 
floor at each side, and also at the back end, 
strips 1 inc inch thick. 


3 inches longer 
or the 


wide and 4 


Ten frames are needed. For these, rip out 
of your inch lumber strips %¢ inch thick. Cut 
the top-bar 20 inches long, the bottom-bar 
17°¢, and the end-bars 8%¢. Nail the top-bar 
and bottom-bar on the end-bars, making a 
frame 17%x9'«, outside measure, this being 
the size of the Langstroth frame. 

This will not be so good as a factory-made 
hive, but it will be along ways aheadof a 
box-hive, as it allows each comb to be taken 
out instead of being a sealed book like the 
box-hive. Whether our fortune is made 
hereby remains to be seen. 

ae 


Capacity of British Standard Frame 


D. M. Macdonald says in the British Bee 
Journal : 


Editor York (page 553) states that the 
Lanogstroth frames are 35 percent larger than 
our standard. I, after allowing for thicker 
wood and taking internal space (the true test), 


-— 
work it out atrather under 25 percent. Our 
hives, with 10 or 11 frames, have practically 


the same breeding space as an 8-frame Lang- 
stroth. 


Quite right, Scotch friend; the proper way 
to make comparison is by inside measurement. 
oe 


Anchoring Hives 


me secure hives from being blown over in 
exposed situations, the Irish Bee 


gives the following: 


Journa) 


Pass a rope over the roof with two bricks 
at one end and secured at the other end by a 
strong stake driven intothe ground beside 
the hive. 

= 


The Pampered Drone 


Referring to the Hasty-Miller controversy 
about the drone, page 813, Editor Digges, of 
the Irish Bee Journal, says Mr. Hasty’s views 
are common enough, but he thinks them 
groundless, and quotes from the “ Irish Bee 
Guide’’ the following flowery passage 


‘* Here may be observed wise Nature’s regu- 
lation that gives the battle to the strong, and 
to the brave the fair. Tne agile lover; he 
whose self-restraint has dipped with temper- 
ate appetite into the honey vats, and whose 
quick power of flight, not lessened by emascu- 
lating idleness, is trained and strengthened 
by sufficient exercise, is first to reach the 
queen, and, in brief ecstasy of that embrace, 
gives all his vigor to the making of a hardy 
race; and giving all, he dies.’’ 


> 
Again Irish Requeening of Colonies 


On page 685, comment was made upon an 
article in the Irish Bee Journal, written by T. 
Maguire. Tothis a reply was made by the 
editor of that journal, as mentioned on page 
929. Now comes the following letter from’ 
Mr. Maguire himself: 


Epitor AMERICAN Bes JouRNAL:—A copy 
of your paper of Aug. 9,in which you com- 
ment on my little article on ‘‘ Requeening,”’ 
in the June issue of the Irish Bee Journal, 
has been sent me by the editor of that paper. 

He refers to your comment in the October 
number of his paper, and gives some authori- 
ties in support of my statement that you ask 
for. Almost every prominent writer on bees 
that [ have read insists on the importance of 
having young queens, and 1 think it is now 
‘“up to you”’ to quote those who enlarge 
upon the virtues of old ones. 

Why, in this very issue of your paper, 
Mostar ’Pettit refers to the subject in similar 
termstomine. He says (page 689): “.... 
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when she comes to the following spring to be 
maraed ‘ 2 years,’ she may do well, or she may 
not.”? (Exactly what I said.) “I believe 
the wisest plan is to replace her as soon as 
possible,’ ete. A wiser plan still, perhaps, 
would have been to replace her the previous 
‘* fall’? (as you term it), when young queens 
were more easily obtained than in spring. 

As to your remarks on swarming, and in 
the old smothering system, you seem to have 
quite missed the point of my argument. 
Under that barbarous smothering system, to 
which I referred, the ‘“‘top”’ or first swarm 
(containing, of course, the old queen) was 
smothered at the end of the harvest. Only 
the old skep (containing a young queen), and 
perhaps a ‘‘side’’ swarm or two, were re- 
tained. Each apiary, therefore, contained 
generally nothing but queens of the “ pre- 
vious year’s rearing,’’ when spring came 
around. Your remarks. consequently, on 
swarming not changing the ageof a queen 
have no bearing, seeing that the old queens 
were dispatched every season. 

In this country apiaries are small, and api- 
arists only learning modern methods. Per- 
haps over 80 percent of the bee-keepers here 
have not more than 4coionies. The climate 
is damp, the summer short, the honey-flow 
precarious. These facts make bee-keeping 
somewhat different from what it is in Amer- 
ica; but even in that land of huge apiaries, 
hot summers, and enormous tracts of honey- 
pasturage, I doubt whether it would not 
pay better to work generally with queens *‘ of 
the previous year’s rearing,’’ as advocated by 
nearly all our experienced men. 

Bee-keepers here are like brothers. I feel, 
therefore, glad of an excuse for exchanging 
remarks with one in far away Chicago— 
where some of my schoo] mates are. 

I wish you, and all the fraternity, much 
prosperity. Yours faithfully, 

T. MAGUIRE. 

Enniskillen, Ireland, Oct. 16. 


We are very glad to get this letter, Mr. Ma- 
guire, and for several reasons. One reason is 
because of the fine quality of good-nature 
with which it abounds. Another is because 
it discloses a misunderstanding on your part 
that isnot so much to be wondered at, but 
which, when cleared up, will put thingsina 
different light. You say: 


‘* Almost every prominent writer on bees 
that I have read insists on the importance of 
having young queens, and I think it is now 
‘up to you’ to quote those who enlarge upon 
the virtues of old ones.”’ 


We are more likely to come to an under- 
standing if your attention is called to the 
fact that the relative value of old and young 
queens was not a matter of dispute between 
us. Please look again at page 685, and you 
will see that we did not say a word as to 
whether you were right or wrong in thinking 
young queens better. We did not dispute 
your view that it was better to replace queens 
at the end of their first year. What we did 
question was your statement that ‘‘ the mat- 
ter is strongly urged in bee-guides and bee- 
journals.”’ 

As to the authorities quoted in the Irish 
Bee Journal, it can easily be now understood 
how both you and Editor Digges counted 
them as supporting your position, for you 
evidently had in mind the question as to the 
inferior value of queens too old, and each one 
of the authorities quoted most certainly ar- 
gued their inferiority. But with a single ex- 
ception they most emphatically did not urge 
that a queen should be replaced at the end of 
her first year. Replacing a queen at the end 
of her second year is a different thing from re- 

placing her at the end of her first year. Re- 


ferring to the remarks of Mr. Pettit, page 
689, from which we quote, it will be seen that 
he says that asa rule a queen goes through 
her second season and does well, and that she 
may do well the third season, or she may not. 
Can that by any possibility be construed into 
urging that she be replaced at the end of her 
first year? When you look again at page 685, 
and see just exactly what we were talking 
about, there will surely be no further dis- 
agreement between us. 

Yes, you are quite right that the point of 
your argument as to removing old queens by 
the brimstone method was missed. In this 
country the rule has been to ‘‘ take up”’ the 
heaviest and the lightest colonies; the heav- 
iest because giving the most honey, and the 
lightest because they would not be likely to 
go through the winter, and what honey they 





Dzierzon is Dead! — An extra leaf in 
Praktisher Wegweiser has the following an- 
nouncement: 


LowkowiTz (Upper Silesia in Austria), 
Oct. 26, 1906.—This forenoon, after long con- 
finement to a sick bed, departed this life the 
revered old bee-master, Dr. John Dzierzon, 
aged 95 years and 9 months. 

The condition of the deceased became s0 
much worse in the past few days that his de- 
parture was hourly expected. 


Peace To His AsHeEs! 


Dr. Kuehl and wife have gone to Low- 
kowitz, in the name of the German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian Wanderversammlung to lay a 
wreath on the coffinof him who has fallen 
asleep. 


We hope soon to give a biographical sketch 
of this Princeand Father of German bee- 


keepers. 
te 


Mr. P. R. Hobble, of Dodge City, Kan., 
called on us last week. He is nearly 70 years 
old, and from 17 colonies, spring count, he 
secured about a ton of comb honey, and in- 
creased his apiary to 30 colonies. 


- 


The Apiary of Ellis S, Stenabaugh, 
shown on the:front page, was written about 
by Mr. 8. as follows, on Aug. 22: 


I have kept bees for the last 20 years, but 
until about 12 years ago I knew but very lit- 
tle about them. About that time I was em- 
ployed by a man who had 40 or 50 colonies. I 
helped him in his apiary, and with all his 
bee-work, in fact, and so contracted the 
fever. So after helping him 8 years I bought 
bis stock, which, with my own, made 56 colo- 
nies, and I moved them to their present loca- 
tion about April 1, 1901. When I looked 
through them on May 1 of the following year, 
1 wished they were where they had come 
from, as I found only 27 that I-considered at 
all good. Some were queenless, and several 
had foul brood, but that year I obtained 2000 
pounds of honey (comb and extracted), and 
that is a very good yield for this locality. 


had might as well be taken. By this plan the 
doomed queens might be young orthey might 
be old. In your country, it seems, the first 
swarm is always the victim,and that would 
always doom the old queen. You might ask 
whether in dooming the heaviest colonies in 
this country we did not always doom the first 
swarm, and to this question we can make no 
positive reply. 

It was good of you to send what you call 
the ‘little sketch ’’ as an antidote in a case 
of ‘‘bad humor,’’ but you may rest assured 
there was no ‘‘bad humor’ in the case. If 
there had been, the reading of that sketch, 
which will appear in a future number, would 
certainly have been an effective cure, for the 
one who can read it through without a hearty 
laugh must be farther gone in bad humor 
than is ever allowed “in this locality.” 


The winter of 1903-04 was very cold, and in 
the spring of 1904 there were but 14 colonies 
alive. I always let them swarm once, and try 
to cut queen-cells, but that summer they 
went ahead of me, increasing to 34 colonies, 
besides obtaining 1200 pounds of honey. 


The spring of 1905 I had 29 colonies, which 
ncreased to 68, and produced about 2000 
pounds of honey. 

Last spring I solda partof my stock, and 
at present have 69 colonies; but it is a very 
poor year for honey, and they are doing 
scarcely anything. 

I have a little foul brood, but in the fall I 
always ‘‘take up’’ any that show any signs 
of the disease. 

The photograph shows, besides myself, my 
10-year-old son Charles, who hived a swarm 
alone when I was away one day. 

ELuis 8. STENABAUGH. 


The Apiary of H. S. Little is shown 
on the first page this week. He wrote as fol- 
lows concerning it, Sept. 29: 


I am an amateur bee-keeper, as I started 
July, 1905, with one colony. I wintered 4 
colonies—3 in box-hives, which proved worth- 
less and were transferred. I have at present 
11 colonies in my ‘‘ Brook View Apiary.” The 
bees are mostly hybrids, but I have 4 pure 
Italian queens and expect to rear enough 
queens next spring to introduce to the hybrid 
colonies. 

The hives are the 8-frame factory-made 
kind, and I use 44¢x1‘¢ inch plain sections, 
as my customers think they are plumper and 
nicer than the bee-way sections. 

I expect to winter the bees on the summer 
stands with a chaff super, as they have a 
sheltered location. 

I exhibited my honey at the Agr‘cultural 
Fair, and took the prize. 

l read 3 bee-papers and have a text-book, 
and all have paid me more than they cost. 

H. 8. Lirrye. 


In Old San Antonio.—Last week we 
tried to tell something of the trip from Chi- 
cago to San Antonio ia the special car-load of 
bee-keepers. On the way some one asked us 
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if the Texas bee-keepers expected to meet the 
delegation from the North. We replied, 
“Sure! They’ll have a Mexican brass band 
at the railroad station, and receive us all in 
regular Fourth of July style.” 

But when our car pulled into San Antonio 
everything was as quiet as a cemetery at mid- 
night, and there wasn’t asign of a Southern 
bee-keeper to be seen anywhere. We had 
supposed that they knew a lot of us North- 
erners were coming, but it looked as if they 
‘*done forgot’ all about it. We learned after- 
ward, however, that they thought we were 
coming in at another station than where we 
arrived, and so they missed us. 

The Grand Central Hotel is only about two 
blocks from tbe International & Great North- 
ern station, soit was easily found. At first 
the hotel accommodations and meals were 
anything but satisfactory, but we learned 
from the proprietress that she had just passed 
through a deep affliction in the recent loss of 
a son, who had been sick for 5 weeks. It was 
a new hotel, and she had not been able to get 
it properly furnished and in running order 
before the bee-keepers swooped down on her. 
When she saw her unpreparedness, a week or 
so before the convention date, she felt like 
declining to try to entertain the bee-keepers ; 
but, then, she thought, it would not be right 
to break her agreement and leave the bee- 
keepers adrift, so she did the best she could 
with the unfavorable circumstances under 
which she labored. However, in a day or two 
after the bee-keepers arrived, things began to 
improve around the hotel,so that*it was a 
pleasant place to stop. 

Shortly after arriving at the hotel, at about 
ll a.m. on Noy. 8, the Southern bee-keepers 
began to appear and greet their Northern 
visitors and others. There was the hustlirg 
Toepperwein, who had made all the arrange- 
ments for the convention; Louis H. Scholl 
and wife, the former well known to our read- 
ers; O. P. Hyde and charming daughter; J. 
E. Chambers, who, with his interesting help- 
ers, were pictured in these columns lately ; 
W. O. Victor, President of the Texas Associa- 
tion; C. C. Parsons and son. late of Alabama, 
but now of Florida; W. H. Laws, the queen- 
breeder, and little daughter; E. J. and Will 
Atchley, the latter also accompanied by his 
wife. And many others soon appeared to 
meet and greet the rapidly arriving bee-keep- 
ers, who began to hum around and ‘“ buzz 
each other’’ somewhat in imitation of their 
little friends at home—the bees. 


The afternoon of Nov. 8 was spent by many 
of the visitors at the International Fair, then 
being held in San Antonio. This is a great 
event for that part of the country. And the 
exhibits were really numberless and most ex- 
cellent. Of course, what interested us most 
was the large and very fine apiarian exhibit 
made by Mr. Toepperwein and otbers. It 
was really a magnificent display. We bad 
hoped to have some pictures of it, but so far 
have failed to get them. 

At about 7 o’clock in the evening the bee- 
keepers began to gatherio the large Market 
Hall for the first session of the convention, 
the proceedings of which will soon be issued 
io fullin pamphlet form, and then afterward 
we expect to publish them in the American 
Bee Journal. 

We had hoped to tell this week of the 
‘* warm ’’? Mexican supper that was given the 
bee-keepers, but bave not room to do so. But 
next week we will try to describe it, if possi- 
ble, and if our pencil does not melt and paper 
burn when attempting to write down the 
‘** hot stuff’? that went down over a hundred 
throats that memorable evening. 


—_-e 


**Do It Now.” 


Here’s a motto for us all: 

** Do it now.”’ 
Should the work be great or small, 

** Do it now.”’ 
Time is money you can’t borrow, 
So to banish much of sorrow 
Don’t put off until to-morrow— 

* Do it now.”’ 

— Selected. 





T-Super the Great Comb- 
Honey Super 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 
Some bee-keepers are quietly using 
the T-super in preference to all others, 


and because they say little or nothing 
about it their number is probably a good 
deal larger than generally supposed. One 
of them is Mr. Frank H. Drexel of 
Colorado, who has sent me a letter of 
such general interest that by his permis- 
sion | herewith give it to the public 


LETTER FROM MR. DREXEL. 


Dear Dr. Mi Somewhere back 
in the go’s | <ed you some questions 
about T-supers, and you remarked, after 
having answered them, that you hoped 
| would how I liked T-supers 
and why I used them in preferen 
other kinds 

Now, | hed at time 
what | ught about th dvantages 
ot T-supers 1 to give vent to my in 
dignation the manner in which the 
supply-manufacturers have been forcing 
out of ust h good thing. Indeed, 
only recent! vhen Mr. Greiner let 
loose his against the much 
abused T-supet just felt as if I had a 
call to rusl print, if I should b 
given space, | defend the super of m 
shoice to the best of my ability 

But whenever I thought the matter 
over caln [ always came to the con 
clusion tl vasn’t worth while. I 
would say to myself: “What's the use?” 
And I say the same thing to you now. 

You have answered nearly all, if not 
all, the objections that have been ad 


vanced against this particular form of 
super. You have made it plain to those 
who wish to s that the super has met 
its to stand on, and that it would be in 
use to a large extent today, if certain 
interests had not decided against it. All 
the various points you made, which 
would hold equally good in case of other 
fixtures as well, regarding the influence 
of journals and of catalogs carefully 
worded, on the minds of beginners, are 
simply too manifestly correct to be gain- 
said. 

I haven’t the desire to pester any one 


with my ideas in connection with any 
particular fixture or system, and I am 
convinced that no one cares greatly 


what I am using, or how I 
less it would 


use it, un- 
mean dollars to them to 
know. As I never considered the use 
of T-supers worth many dollars per 
year, as compared with the use of any 
other good super tc which one has be- 
come accustomed, I have simply held 
my peace. 

But to you I will say that I am get- 


1 


ting rid of all my section-holder supers 
as fast as | can, and I have only about 
100 left 

Editors and business managers may 
sing the praises of section-holders until 


they grow weary of it—but it is all lost 
on me. | have tried them on a more or 
less extensi scale, and they are not 
as good, to my way of thinking, as are 
the T-super 


lf section-holders did not 
they did warp; 4 the 
ways remained rigid; if they 
quire cleaning ; 
ily filled in 


shrink; 1 
end-bars al- 

did not re- 
and if they wer . 
spring and emptied in the 


as Cds 


fall as they are represented to be—-then 
| believe would be nearly as good 
s T-tins 

You | \ ection-holders cost more 
than T-ti nd the do not last as 
long 1] frequently fail to be accu 
rate the cond year of their life The 
cleaning of ection-holder 1s small 
ob But the cleaning of 6,000 is a job 
» be dreaded. I don’t know how much 
nee to clean 6,000 section- 
holders t it takes to clean 3,000 
l-tins, but do know that the person 
rying tl x<periment would never be 
in doubt to which he would prefer to 
do in the future 

Of cour | know that some bee-men 
do not take any stock im ‘such argu- 
ments, for they do not clean section- 
holders They clean supers All right! 
I have no quarrel with them The only 
difference between that class and myself 
is that they slap-bang! and I do not, 
and do not want to ; 

The diamond-shaped section usually 


comes to me out of the section-holder 


super According to the picture of a 
section-hold this should be impossi- 
ble According to Editor Root, I have 
things mixed concerning. this But I 
guess that you know that diamond- 


shaped sections are not the fault of the 
[-super—but of poorly-made _ ones, 
Whereas a section-holder maye be made 


ever so good, in time and by careless 
handling it can turn out sections so 
beautifully diamond-shaped that they 
will hardly stand being squared, how- 
ever warm and soft they may be. This 
happens very frequently through hurry. 
The end-bars should stand perpendicu- 
lar, and the bottom-bar should be spaced 
equally distant from both sides of the 
super. Some are made so that they 
simply have to be that way, but they 
do not remain so, 

Our T-tins on the other hand, do not 
warp, nor shrink, nor twist. They may 
be made to bend. Especially if one is 
given to slap-bang work, but I have no 
trouble of that kind. 

There is so little to get out of order 
in a T-super that I admire your choice, 
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Doctor, and I am glad that I followed 
you. 

You and I and other users of T-supers 
know that we have a good thing, but 
we may as well keep silent about it, so 
far as making any impression on deal- 
ers is concerned, for they do not wish 
to know about T-supers. As for me, 
[ am convinced that they do not favor 
the idea of spreading the light of the 
T-super, either—let the motives be what 
they may—or you would not have wit- 
nessed the change in the way this super 
has been treated in the annual cata- 
logs. From a beautiful cut far removed 
from the regular goods, with wording 
to suit, the only thing remaining to jus- 
tify the claim that it has not been 
dropped, is the mention that customers 
may have their choice of Dovetailed, T, 
etc., at the same price. 

There, now, Doctor, you have my 
ideas on the subject, although I have 
by no means said everything there is 
to be said in favor of the T-super. One 
should work with both kinds on a 
fairly large scale to be able to draw 
proper conclusions. The T-super has 
its faults, to-wit: That sections can not 
readily be moved about if that should 
become necessary; a T-super does not 
work nearly as well over a box-hive 
as does a section-holder super, for the 
slats are a distinct protection in that 
case. When carelessly handled, the 
T-super has a way of dumping sections, 
tins and all, in a heap. But after hav- 
ing girls and boys, men and women, 
to help me for 12 years, I have had 
about a half-dozen supers act in that 
way, and only one that I can remem- 
ber which was filled with honey. 

The T-super makes it necessary to 
use little strips of wood or tin between 
the sections on top to fill the spaces 
made by the T-tins below. This is 
fussy work, and really isn’t pleasant. 
Don’t you think so, Doctor? But you 
will agree with me, no doubt, that the 
work of putting those strips in is not 
nearly so great as some people would 
like to make it out to be. Some peo- 
ple can not put together section-holder 
supers without making a great deal of 
fuss about it, and so it is with T-supers. 
Every move necessary is magnified un- 
til one would suppose that it took 10 
precious minutes to load one T-super. 
How much can you beat that, Doctor? 


Now I am not extra swift, but by 
actual time, I have put top and bottom 
starters in 24 sections, set them into 
the T-super, put in separators and fol- 
lower and springs, keyed them all up 
solid, and inserted the strips, in 6 min- 
utes. I don’t know that I can keep 
that up all day, but I will gamble that 
I can do them by the hundred in 8 
minutes. If the section-holder super 
admits of more rapid manipulation than 
this, the difference will probably be due 
to the strips. 

_ There are those who throw sections 
into supers regardless of regularity, 
some with dovetails up and some with 
dovetails down. The separators stick 
up here and stick down there, and the 
end-bars lean this way and that, leav- 
ing gaps and cracks all over. But I 
do not urge the T-super on such peo- 
ple. If one is going to call that sort 
of work “good enough,” better for him 


to keep shy of the T super, which, al- 
though simplicity iself, requires just a 
little care in packing. Don’t you think 
so? 

I have written you a much longer 
letter than I had any idea of doing 
when I began, but it is so easy.to do 
that when one is really in earnest. 

3efore closing, I wish to tell you that 
I have often wondered how you per- 
form the operation of slipping the T-tin 
under the row of sections when you are 
loading a super. I used to just put 
down the 3 tins and put the sections 
between them, which gets to be easy 


enough after you practice it a while; 


but, lately, I kept thinking about this 
slipping-under scheme which you have 
so frequently referred to, and so I tried 
an idea which works well. I wonder 
if it is the same thing that you have 
been practicing: 

On a flat board the same size of the 
super, I nail three little strips nearly 
as long as the inside width of the 
super. These strips are spaced so that 
they will come within 1-4 inch of the 
staples when the super is placed square- 
ly on the board. This, when putting in 
a row of sections, will have the effect 
of raising them just high enough on 
the side where the T-tin belongs to slip 
it easily under thé 6 sections without 
having to touch them at all with the 
hand. When all the sections and tins 
are in, raise the super, and all drop into 
place, and the whole thing is done. Very 
simple, only I hadn't thought of it be- 
fore. I never could understand how 
you raised 6 sections so as to slip the 
tin under as quickly and easily as you 
said you could. 

If you have a better way, I would 
thank you for the information. 

Of course, I am not expecting a per- 
sonal reply—but a line under questions 
and answers in the American Bee Jour- 
nal will sutfice. 

FRANK H. DRexe. 


Replying to the question as to the lit- 
tle strips used to fill in the spaces be- 
tween the tops of sections, there is no 
doubt about its being fussy work, even 
when one has become used to it, re- 
quring no little strength of fingers. At 
first I did not use these strips, but while 
I produced crops that brought top prices, 
there was, a chance for some of the 
sections to be a little out of square, 
and the bees did not fail to fill with glue 
the spaces. So I prefer the fussing with 
the little sticks with the perfect square- 
ness of all the sections. 

I think you are a little hard on the 
manufacturers, Mr. Drexel, for I hardly 
see what interest they could have in 
sinking the T-super, and yet I must con- 
fess it is a mystery to me why they 
have done so. May it not be that they 
are themselves deceived as to real val- 
ues? When so intelligent and honest a 
man as Mr. F. Greiner can be so de- 
ceived—looking at it from your stand- 
point and mine—as to pronounce the 
T-super the worst ever, what can you 
expect of manufacturers? 


You ask how much less than 10 min- 
utes it takes me to load a T-super. 
I have just come from the shop, where 
I had my assistant fill up a super while 
I stood by with watch in hand. When 





the minute and second hand came to 
the right place, I called “Go.” She 
placed the first row of sections, put the 
T-tin under, then the 3 other rows, put 
in the separators, fussed the little sticks 
in place on top, put in the follower, then 
wedged it up with the super-spring, all 
ready to put on the hive, and when she 


called “Done,” just I minute 30 sec- 
onds had elapsed. 

That doesn’t answer your question 
squarely, for you asked how long it 


would take me. I don’t know; that’s 
Miss Wilson’s work always, and she is 
no doubt an expert at it. I didn’t try 


it, for I shall no doubt feel just as 
comfortable not to know how much 
longer it would take me. From the 


way her hands flew, I think she did her 
best. But it is only fair to say that in 
actual practice there is a chance for a 
little saving of time over the foregoing, 
for she never makes a separate job of 
filling the supers. As fast as she puts 
the foundation in a section, she places 
the section in the super, and it takes 
just a little less time to put the section 
in the super than it would to set it 
loosely on a board. 

After J had written the foregoing I 
noticed that you had timed yourself, 
and included also the work of putting 
in the starters. So back we went to 
the shop, and she did the whole of the 
work, putting in top and bottom-start- 
ers, and getting the super ready to put 
on the hive. That took her 4 minutes 
17 seconds. Very likely she could keep 
that up all day, for although she hur- 
ried you will readily understand that 
she would not make as rapid work in 
foundation after not having touched 
such work for several months as she 
would after “getting her hand in.” I 
wonder whether such work as putting 
in foundation is not better suited to a 
woman’s fingers than a man’s, anyway? 


I’m not. sure whether I agree with 
you that slam-bang people will do better 
with some other super, but possibly you 
are right. In any case, I should hardly 
urge slam-bang people to produce sec- 
tion honey—or perhaps any other kind. 

Your arrangement for filling sections 
in super is practically the same as the 
super-filler in use here, described in 
“Forty Years Among the Bees,” on 
page 148, illustrated on page 189, and 
given to the public years before the 
book was published. 

I notice that in filling a super you 
mention putting in the little top sticks 
the last thing. If you do the work in 
that order, I’m pretty sure you'll gain 
time by putting them in before the fol- 
lower. Harder to squeeze them in af- 
ter everything is snug. 

After reading Mr. Drexel’s letter, it 
occurred to me that some might ask, 
“How competent is the witness? for it 
makes a difference whether he is a be- 
ginner with 3 colonies that he has run 
with T-supers, or has had a hundred 
of them for several years.” So I sent 
him a card, and received the following 
reply, after which I submit the case to 
the jury: 

Seconp LETTER FROM MR. DREXEL. 


Dear Dr. Mitter:—I have your card 
acknowledging receipt of my letter, and 
I am indeed glad to know that it has 
































done you good. Had I thought that 
you would wish to have it published, 
I might have added a few more rea- 
sons why I like the T-super. I know 
that you did not need to be told the 
good points, and no doubt you know 
more of them than I do. 

But it seems to me that if this matter 
is again mentioned in the journals, and 
any notice of it taken, it will be looked 
upon as just another case of “old fogy” 
siding in with another “old fogy.” How- 
ever, do as you think best. 

Now, to answer your question, I shall 
take up a little more of your time than 
is really necessary, but I want to tell 
you a few things as I go along, which 
will bring out a good point of the 
T-super. 

When I first thought of taking up 
apiculture, some 13 or I4 years ago, 
| read up on the subject a little before 
buying any supplies, and it was then 
that I decided to use the T-super. The 
reason was this: Mr. Root said, in “A 
B C of Bee-Culture,” that Dr. Miller 
was a good man to follow. So I fol- 
lowed. Of course I made mental com- 
parisons as to the virtues of the differ- 
ent styles of supers, and I believe that 
I liked the T-super idea best; but after 
all, I feel quite sure that had I seen 
the catalog only, and not the “A B C 
of Bee-Culture,” then I would have de- 
cided upon the section-holder super. 

My first 200 supers were made at a 


local mill, and were not very good in 
point of accuracy, which, in a ‘|-super, 
is quite important. So, later on, when 


| bought some factory-made hives, I 
wanted to buy along with thein new 
supers of the T variety. But not much! 
Section-holder supers were “regular” 
then as now, and unless I wisied to 
order them direct from the factory as a 
“special order,’ I would have to take 
section-holder supers with my hives. 
See the point? 

Now the local freight from the East 
to where I live is no small object, and 
so I finally decided to take what I 
could get from the agents here. And 
to make the matter still worse for me, 
the section-holders were of the new 
kind—for 1 1-2-inch no-bee-way  sec- 
tions. Well, I had now 160 of these 
new affairs, and, so far as the sections 
were concerned, I liked them very well. 
But I did not like the holders. So I 
tried the 1 I-2-inch sections in my 
T-supers, and they worked like a charm 
with separators made to suit. So I de- 
cided to get a lot of separators for my 
T-supers and plain sections. And right 
here is what I wish to call your atten- 
tion to. 

The T-super is the most flexible super 
I know of. Any width section will 
work in it and you need not have a 
barnful of section-holders of different 
widths on hand. When I say “a barn- 
ful,” I exaggerate, of course, but it em- 
phasizes what I really mean. Just take 
the section-holders out of 160 supers 
(8-frame) and see what an awful pile 
you've got. 

After some time I found it did not 
pay me to continue using the plain sec- 
tions, and I had to get rid of those 


section-holders as best I could, but my 
old T-supers were just as good for one 
kind as for another, and so I ordered 


several hundred more from the factory 


These were good, and I have ordered 
more from time to time, until now I 
have 800 8-frame T-supers in use 


But I also found myself adding sec 
tion-holder 


supers to my stock Not 
because [ wanted them, but because 
they were “regular.” New hives with 
supers always meant the section-holder 
kind. Also, by buying up bees, I be- 
came the owner of still more of these 
supers, until | had 500 of them on 
hand. So, although I certainly cannot 
lay claim to being an extensive bes 
keeper, as we understand it out here, 


still I think I am entitled to pass upon 
the merits of the two kinds of supers 
from actual experience. 

This year I have had in use 800 
T-supers and 300 section-holder supers, 


200 of the latter being the 10-frame 
size. Each spring I find it necessary 
to go over these section holders and 
either strengthen them with an addi 
tional nail or so, or by simply driving 


the old nails up. Mr. Gill says they are 
too light, as made by the factories. | 
think so, too 
But my T-tins 
I’ve got can be « 
and packed away 
boxes the siz 


need no fixing. All 
leaned easily in a day, 


in a couple of small 
of 8-frame hives 


[ am working with the two kinds 
of supers now, taking out the last of 
the most be-propolized sections I have 
ever seen, and, for me, give me the 
-supers—all things considered—all the 
time 

And, then, too, if there is any virtue 
in having sections come close down to 
the brood-nest, the T-super puts them 
there when others do not The first 
honey comes off as clean and white in 
T-supers as in any other. Later on, 


I believe the section-holder protects the 
bottoms of sections more perfectly, but 
not enough to make it an object 

So there, then, I’ve answered your 
questions in roundabout away, and 
hope you will pardon me for being long 
winded. 

As a “parting shot” at those who who 
claim there is no demand for T-supers, 
[ will tell you that my friends around 
here much prefer my style of super to 
those they are obliged to take from the 
store; but hesitate to adopt them be- 
cause of the expense in making the 
change, and the difficulty in getting new 
T-supers from time to time as they may 
want them. Anything is better than a 
mixture, and so they create no demand 
for T-supers. Therefore, “No one 
wants them but a few old fossils,” say 
the manufacturers. And if not old fos- 
sils, then fossils anyway. 

FRANK H. Drexet. 


P. S.—I have been operating about 
600 colonies for 5 years, and ship honey 
in large quantities, and mostly out of 
i-supers. That should be a fair test 
as to the kind of work they will do on 
a large scale. Crawford, Cole. 
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Amerikanische Bienenzucht, 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s hand- 
book of 138 pages, which is just what our 
German friends will want. It is fully illus- 
trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $175. Address 
all orders to this office. 








Home Trade for Honey, Etc. 


BY GRANT STANLEY 


It will certainly pay well to put con- 
siderable thought and effort in the mat- 
ter of building up a strictly home trade 
for our product. In fact, I am led to 
believe it is one of the most important 
questions with which the bee-keeper has 
to deal—the disposing of his surplus 
product at the highest price obtainable 

The shipping of honey to commission 
men for disposition is, in many 
far from satisfactory. Such honey re- 
quires much better packing than when 
consigned to the local markets; the 
commission men must have their per- 
centage for handling it; the freight on 
the shipment must be paid; the risk 
of breakage in transit and fluctuating 
markets all come up for consideration, 
and as can be expected all this extra 
expense is wrung from the pockets of 
the producer 

It is all wrong for a producer of a 
commodity to sell his product at a price 
scarcely above the cost of producing. 
If there is any one who should be well 
remunerated for his efforts it is the 
producer. The bee-keeper has invested 
his money in bees, hives and bee-ap- 
pliances, and his success as a bee-keeper, 
and producer of a good, high-grade 
article, is the result of years of ex 
perience and study, and he is entitled 
to every dollar there is in it 

We should remember that 
of quality is as important a 


cases, 


the matter 
feature 


with our home trade as when shipped 
to distant markets. If we are very 
careful to cater to the wants of the 


consumer, we will be able to dispose of 
immense quantities of honey at home. 
It is certainly a pleasant experience to 
have people within a radius of twenty 
or thirty miles call at your door and 
purchase honey; and if quality has been 
given the consideration it warrants, the 
sales will increase to such an extent 
that the demand will soon be far great- 
er than the supply. By all means look 
into the matter ofa strictly home trade. 


Let us remember that attractiveness 
and neat appearance are placed in an 
article for the sole purpose of solicit- 
ing patronage, else why bother with it? 
While quality is the all essential the 
consumer seeks im the purchase of an 
article. Now we readily see that the 
producer places attractiveness in the 
article to assist in the sale, and the 
consumer, feeling assured the quality 
corresponds with the appearance, makes 
the purchase, as he has no use for at- 
tractiveness; so if we fail to place 
quality in the article we are guilty of 
deception and fraud. To make quality 
the first consideration in the produc- 
tion of an article, and offer it for sale 
in the most attractive manner possible, 
is the only way in which the highest 
results can be reached. 


PrevENTING Fout Broop. 


So much is being said about curing 
foul brood that it looks as if the matter 
of prevention is not given a single 
thought. Of course, when’ bees have 
contracted the disease there is nothing 
left to do but to apply a cure; but as 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a 
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pound of cure,” why not turn some at- 
tention to the matter of preventing 
this disease? If it is not. possible to 
destroy the underlying causes, would it 
not be a wise policy so to breed and 
protect our bees that they may in time 
become immune from it, the same as 
many diseases which man and cattle 
are heir to when undersubjection? Pre- 
ventive measures must be applied before 
any disease can be eradicated. 
Nisbet, Pa. 
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Water for Bees—Other Sub- 
jects 


BY A. J. COOK. 


Every well-informed bee-keeper knows 
that bees need water. Has he not seen 
them at the watering-trough or at the 
brookside, thickly dotting the water’s 
edge as they sip the refreshing liquid? 
Every wise bee-keeper will see to it 
that water is in close proximity to his 
apiary, and will so arrange that the 
bees may quaff to their fill, with no 
danger of loss of life. In case there 
is no natural supply, pans of water 
with chips placed in them or other pro- 
vision for their safety, should be near 
the hives. 

A good friend, commenting upon my 
articles recently, rather made light of 
my suggestion that the water was taken 
for the immediate use of the bees. Of 
course, | may be wrong, but I firmly 
believe that I was right. : 


WATER QUICKLY ABSORBED. 


We have all noticed that we may eat 
a very full meal, and then drink a 
full glass of water with no essential 
disturbance. A very little more solid 
food or a glass of milk would bring no 
little uneasiness. This fact is easily ex- 
plained. The water is almost at once 
absorbed from the stomach into the 
blood while the solid food or milk must 
first be digested, and then will be ab- 
sorbed. Osmosis—the technical term for 
absorption—is always more rapid under 
pressure. We can see then, that with 
a full stomach we have just the con- 
ditions for very rapid absorption. We 
might reason from this fact of the rapid 
absorption of water, that it would take 
place in the case of the bee. 

We have another proof of the ra- 
pidity of absorption in our own case 
when we drink at a time of great thirst. 
Of course, the thirst will not be 
quenched until the water reaches the 
blood, and yet, how quickly after we 
drink the refreshing beverage has the 
thirst entirely disappeared. We see the 
same thing in. watering our _ horses. 
When they are very thirsty, if we let 
them drink to their fill, they will over- 
drink, often greatly to their hurt. If, 
on the other hand, we give them a pail 
of water and wait only a very few 
minutes, we find they drink no more; 
the water had passed to their blood 
and their thirst was satisfied. 

In case of the bees, we have another 
reason for believing that this water is 
used at once. We never find it stored 
in the hive. True, it may be that the 
bees carry this to the hive and at once 
give it to the other bees, but in this 


case I suppose it is used at once by the 
nurse-bees and is never stored. Is it 
not probable, then, that the water is 
taken just as we take it when we are 
sure that we can get it whenever need- 
ed, only as the bees need it, and that 
as in our own case, it is at once ab- 
sorbed and used? 

It is well known that a goodly pro- 
portion of the body, even the most solid 
portion, is water, while in the blood 
and secretions, the water forms a much 
greater part. Circulation, of course, de- 
pends largely upon a good supply of 
water, but circulation is all important, 
if the body is to be kept in normal 
condition. We can understand, then, 
how water is so necessary a part of our 
food, and how health, no less than com- 
fort, demands a sufficiency at all times. 
We can also understand why thirst is 
so terribly disturbing, and how the one, 
famished for want of water, suffers so 
terribly from the want. This should 
make us all the more careful that our 
bees and all our large domestic ani- 
mals should have an ever-waiting sup- 
ply of this life-giving aliment. 


BEES AND FRUIT. 


I am asked if I will give my reasons 
for thinking that bees ‘never injure 
sound grapes. Although I have spoken 
so frequently through the American 
3ee Journal on this subject, I will 
briefly recapitulate my reasons for this 
opinion. 

If we will watch and note that the 
bees are working in full force on the 
grapes or other fruit, and then select a 
cluster of grapes, remove all that are 
not perfectly sound, and hang the clus- 
ter where the bees may gain ready ac- 
cess to it, We will find that they leave 
the grapes entirely unmolested. If now 
we prick half of these grapes with a 
pin or needle, so that the juice exudes, 
and mark those punctured by tying a 
thread about the stem, we will find that 
while the bees will suck the pierced 
grapes entirely dry, they will leave all 
the others entirely unmolested. 

We may even make a more crucial 
test. Shut the bees in the hive, ven- 
tilating them so they will not suffer, 
and take all food away from them. 
When their fasting has reached the dan- 
ger limit, take a bunch of grapes, all of 
which are sound, and puncture and 
mark half of them as before. Now 
place this cluster in the hive, and we 
will find that only the punctured grapes 
will be sucked free of their juice. It 
is true that if wasp, bird or over-ripe- 
ness cause the juice to exude ever so 
little, then the bees will at once come 
to save the wasting liquid. I have ob- 
served that when the grapes get very 
ripe, this escape of juice is not uncom- 
mon, and it often explains how it is that 
the bees may come in full force, and 
seem to attack the grapes without prov- 
ocation. 

I would not say that bees could not 
puncture grapes and other fruit. I have 
seen them cut wood with their strong 
jaws in a way that makes it seem to me 
possible that’ they might, if they only 
knew, cut into sound fruit; but it is not 
their way of doing. They only seek out 
the nectar when it is exposed, so that 
the odor may attract them. I have no 


idea that the bees ever search out sweets 
except as exposure gives them hint of 
their presence. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BEEs. 


Mr. J. H. Reed, of California, gave 
a very able address the other day before 
the Claremont Pomological Club. He 
said that, in Florida, their delicious 
fruit comes from improvement of seed- 
lings. As we all know, seedlings are 
more vigorous than are the other varie- 
ties. They also bear much better. He 
suggested that it might be well to try 
to improve our seedlings rather than 
to depend entirely upon the improved 
varieties. 

If this be true, then does it not give 
the bee-keeper a hint? May it not be 
better for him to improve the bees we 
have rather than to send away for im- 
proved breeds? We all know what Bur- 
bank has done in improving by selec- 
tion various of our fruits and vegetables. 
Will not some future Burbank do as 
much toward improving our bees and 
other domestic animals? 

Claremont. Calif. 
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T-Supers—Merits and De- 
merits 


BY J. C. ARMSTRONG. 


The merits and demerits of T-supers 
are up for discussion yet. Dr. Miller 
and I had a turn on it, and now F. 
Greiner comes in to compare the T- 
super with wide-frame supers, and 
rules the T-super out. I suppose- Dr, 
Miller knows what Mr. Greiner’s wide- 
frame supers are, and Mr. Greiner 
knows what the Doctor's. T-supers are, 
and so they understand each other, But 
I don’t know whether I know what the 
wide frames are or not; but if they 
are at all that I think they are, then 
save me from them. It has been so 
long since I had them that I don’t 
know whether I can describe them or 
not. 

If I recollect, the frames were the 
width of the sections and the length 
to hold 4, with standards at the ends 
(for the want of a better name) the 
width and height of the section. The 
sections were set in these and the bees 
glued them fast at the bottom and ends. 
I never put them on the hives but once, 
and they have long since gone to kind- 
ling-wood. If these are not his wide- 
frame supers, I don’t know what he 
means. 

The way he talks about T - Supers 
shows that he doesn’t know anything 
about those I use. It is not my in- 
vention, but was invented by a prac- 
tical bee-keeper. The very faults he 
finds in Dr. Miller’s, mine are clear of. 
He first saw the T-super in Virginia, 
and after 2 years discarded it.. I dis- 
carded my wide frames before the first 
year was out. He discarded them be- 
cause of the pollen—it was impossible 
to remove the sections from them. For 
the same reason I discarded the wide 
frame. 

He says a T-super might be con- 
structed so as to remove difficulties by 
“keying up the sections on all four 
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sides.” 
side. 

He says, “Sections do _ not 
squarely, and when placed in a super 
one corner will bob up, and there is 
no way of keeping them down.” No way 
that he knows, of course. I have a 
way. “Springs on sides will not do it.” 
I have no springs in mine. 

“Wedges will not do it.” I have no 
wedges for that purpose, either. “A 
screw, or rather 5 screws, might do it.” 
I have no screws. “These naughty sec- 
tions give me no trouble with my wide 
frame.” Neither do mine. 

“The most serious drawback to the 
T-super lies in the fact, that it must 
be handled very carefully before being 
placed on the hive, or it will tumble to 
pieces.” I have no such trouble with 
mine. I put them together before I put 
them on the hive. Then I can take my 
arms full and drop them down any way, 
and they will not come apart. 


Mine are keyed up on but one 


fold 


“The sections have a way of catching 
on the tins at the bottom.” That is 
what the tins are for. “The wooden 
strips between the tops of the sections 
require a world of patience to replace 
them when hurrying the work.” I have 
no wooden strips to mine. 

“Dr. Miller’s bees have a naughty 
way of crowding in propolis between 
the top bars and tops of the sections, 
which fact can not be denied.” | do 
deny it in mine, as I have T-tins at the 
top as well as as at the bottom. 

So there you are. 

I received a leter a few 
from E. S. Armstrong, of Colorado 
The cortespondence between Dr. Mil- 
ler and myself in the American Bee 
Journal stirred him up. He says he has 
greatly improved his T-super since | 
got mine from him (some 20 years ago) 
He still uses the T-tins top and bot- 
tom, and the button on the side. He 
is coming up this way this fall, when 
he gets rid of his honey, and he is go- 
ing to bring both Dr. Miller and me 
super, and if we don’t say it is the best 


days ago 


thing we ever saw, he will miss his 
guess. He expects to have about 700 


cases of honey. 
Marshall Co., 
—a> 6 ____—_—_ 


Increase or Prevention of 
Increase —Which ? 


BY C. W. 


lowa. 


DAYTON, 


Mr. Grant Stanley, on page 784, re- 
fers to my method of treating natural 
swarms. As Mr. Stanley seems to un- 
derstand it, it would be a method for 
increase by hiving swarms. About 2 
years ago there was a general call for a 
method for the prevention of increase. 
All the methods aim to prevent the is- 
suance of swarms, unless we except the 
Alexander, and that, in reality, is a 
method of swarm control by icrease. 
My method of hiving swarms, either 
singly or numerically, has never been 
given. 

Some time ago, Mrs. Wilbur Frey, 
of Michigan, asked for a plan “to keep 
the apiary together without increase,” 
or words to that effect. That is a very 
practical question at the present time, 


and these few words are suggestive of a 


great deal more than they imply Phe 

suggest that the methods which have 
been masquerading under prominent 
headlines and glaring advertisements ar¢ 
lacking in practical utility Chey in 


variably call for large expenditure for 


fixtures, additional labor. One item 
of labor is the capture of queens out of 
very populous colonies. We may as well 
be a glass-blower as to be roasted in 
the open ait 


“Increase,” or the “breaking up” of 
the apiary, is one and the same thing 
The cause of it all is swarms. Prevent 
swarms and you prevent both. Taking 
the working bees out from under sur 
plus supers is not the consummation 
of it 

Che above “talk” 
bly mixed, doesn’t it, 
method that favors swarming? 


sounds considera 
while I uphold a 


Well, it 


is because you have not distinguished 
that there diflerence between hiv 
ing a swarm in a new location, or in a 
new hive, and returning the bees t 


' 
their old hive, but in a new or changed 


condition of mind. To swarm is to is- 
sue from the hive, but to permit any 
degree of increase is to intensify the 


former condition of mind Che 


in their them 
hives or conditions existent before tl 


hang 


minds makes desire the 


1¢ey 


swarmed \bout the time we begin t 
think the hives about the right full 
ness to stor ripen honey to th 
be st 1d intage, e b es take a notion 
into their minds that there are enough 
bees to estab! another colony and 
farther replenishment of the earth. It 
s that part of tl swarming act that 
included in thi w of creation. Not of 
mere t environment Yet, on 
coul ‘ prosper without the id of 
the others 
There are three principal natural r 

quirements 1 warming, namel An 
old queen necessarily a_ failing 
queen) ; populous colony; and a good 
supply of honey in theflowers Of course, 
there are many other minor causes, but 
these come about by more or less mis 
management, therefore, are artifi 
cial. ‘The ' of these three prin 
cipal causes that can be removed is the 
queen. How to do this in the easiest 
ind most satisfactory way is all that 
there is to be figured out Let the 
swarms bring the queens out Chen 
pick the queen out by hand, or els 


drive the bees through a sheet of per 
forated zin Then the bees will be 
likely to decide that the queen has taken 
a pint of bees and “gone to the woods,” 
leaving them behind Then they will 
be satisfied to return to the old domicile 
and resume their former occupations 
The old hive is the only “ground” there 
is to work on, and the must be 
kept in it or there will be no means to 
work with. No amount of dodging will 
assist us over or under the magnitudi 
nous obstacle Off-hand guess-work 
counts in the wrong direction. The line 
of influencing particularities is long and 
varying. Few realize the fact that it is 
the surplus of bees in the hive that gets 
us our surplus of honey. 


bees 


As for piling up the hive-bodies, one 
on top of another, supplied with empty 
combs or comb-foundation, to separate 





swarms, as described on page 784, I 
would say that the plan what Mr. 
Getaz calls “tommy-rot,” and Mr. Hasty, 


dope.” There are a good many persons 


who have kept bees for 25 years, and to 
the extent of 100 colonies or more, and 
still know very little about bees. They 


get vague ideas to accumulating in their 
heads, and that keeps everything else 
out. They do not want a bee-paper be- 
its teachings run counter to their 
notions, and they do not what 
is im the journals because it does not 
agree with their vague ideas Any 
swarm will stay in a box without 
combs, foundation or frames far sooner 
than with all these supplied. The main 
reason bees do not fight during a honey- 


cause 


believe 


flow is because they are scented with 
new honey, consequently they would be 
as one swarm in a short time Che 
honey scent does not deter them from 
sorting out the queens, however. They 
would prefer one of the queens—the 


could not 
reason The 


most amiable or queenlike. | 


say exact] for what bees 


will ball and sting any other, and in 
three cases out of four not any of the 
queens would remain alive. Nearly all 


that when 
virgin queens 


queen-breeders will tell you 


the, put a dozen or more 


in nursery or retention cages, and put 
them in a col my to be cared for by the 
bees, that the bees will cluster about 
one or two and neglect all the rest 
[he plain statement of this fact can be 
found on page 25 of Alleys Queen 


Law’s article on 


Rearing, and in W. H 
| 


Jaby Nuclei, in the Bee-Keepers’ Re 
view in an early issue of 1905. What 
applies to virgins will apply in the case 


queens m 
b Ve design ted 


instances as 


Since the above was written I saw Mr. 
Laws’ statement on page 829, which cor- 
roborates n statement relative to fer- 
tilized queens. It is nearly a complete 
verification of my statement which Dr. 
Miller quoted in a “stray straw” in 
Gleanings for July 1, 1906, “that the 
size of the first swarm is varied a great 
deal by the amount of reverence the 
bees possess for the old queen.” It also 


ipplies to swarms having virgin queens. 
I could not mention better authority 
on this question than Mr. Laws. With 
of that statement the 
assertion is nearly, if not 
quite, self-evident. I would not spend 
so much argument upon this matter, 
but in my opinion it contains the key 
to unlock the whole system ot swarm 
management—changing swarming from 
a “bane” into an enjoyable and profit- 
able operation. I have used the method 
for the past 10 or 12 years, and 2 years 
with 300 colonies, and with days when 
there were constantly from one to 3 
swarms in the air. I was interrupted 
but little from other work of the apiary, 
because the bees do nearly all the labor 
that I used to do by hand manipulation 
in former managements. 


the correctness 
rest ot my 


As for bee-keepers in general, there 
is not one in ten that knows what a 
natural swarm is. Half of the swarms 
which issue, if put in a box with their 
queen, and no other inducement to 
cause them to stay, will leave the queen 
and return to the old hive. That shows 
where the bees ought to go and whi: 
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they will work best. It is as impossible 
to make a proper dispositioned swarm 
of every cluster of bees as to make an 





The San Antonio Bee-Inspec- 
Tors’ Meeting 





The meeting of bee-inspectors called 
at San Antonio, Tex., for November 12, 
1906, by the committee consisting of 
N. E. France, W. Z. Hutchinson and 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, has come and gone. 
The attendance of about 50 persons rep- 
resented the whole country. No one who 
attended thought the time ill spent. On 
the contrary, everyone there felt at the 
close of the afternoon session that it 
was a day most profitably passed; in fact, 
many expressed themselves that it was 
the best bee-meeting at which it had 
ever been their privilege to be present. 

Dr. Phillips, of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., called the 
meeting to order, and in his opening re- 
marks gave the history of European 
foul brood in this country, and also gave 
a synopsis of the bee-disease work un- 
der consideration of the Bureau of En- 
tomology. He then called upon Dr. G. 
F. White, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who gave an exhaustive de- 
scription of the methods of working out 
disease germs. Beginning at the start 
he so carefully and fully explained his 
methods of work that everyone felt that 
he thoroughly understood every detail 
in the investigation. 

Dr. White said in part, “If your cat- 
tle were being poisoned in the pasture 
and your neighbor’s cattle were not, you 
would make a careful survey of your 
neighbor’s farm and see what plants 
were growing in his pasture. Then you 
would make an examination of your 
own farm and would subtract the plants 
found in your neighbor’s pasture from 
those found in yours, and those left in 
your own lot you would suspect as be- 
ing the ones causing the poisoning. It 
is so with the investigation of a disease, 
A germ is a plant, and we study the 
flora of the healthy apiary and also of 
the diseased apiary and by this process 
of elimination and by the examination 
ot a great many specimens we arrive 
at the cause of the disease.” 

The European foul brood is caused by 
Bacillus alvei described by Cheyne and 
published in 1885. The cause of Ameri- 
can foul brood is found to be a germ 
hitherto undescribed, but called by Dr. 
White Bacillus larvae. To isolate this 
germ Dr. White used a medium the 
foundation of which was a_ bouillon 
made from the larve of the bees. No 
one clse ever used this medium, and so 


artificial kernel of ccru that will sprout 
and grow. 
Chatsworth, Calif. 


no one else ever discovered the cause of 
American foul brood. 

These germs are slender, rod-like 
bodies that grow in length and finally 
break into two individuals. This di- 
vision occurs every 30 minutes, so that 
beginning with one, in one-half hour 
you will have 2, in one hour 4, in one 
and one-half hours 8, in two hours 16, 
two and one-half hours 32, three hours 
64, three and one-half hours 128, and 
four hours 256 individuals. When the 
larva dies the germ goes into the spore 
or resting stage. It begins to thicken 
in the center or near one end and finally 
becomes a spherical body. This spore 
form is the resistant form and is the 
one which we have to fight in the field. 

Dr. White then explained in detail the 
methods used in isolating one germ, 
and in making cultures for study. He 
also explained how the different media 
or soils were made and how one germ 
would show a certain character on one 
medium or soil, for the medium is to 
the germ what the soil is to the plant, 
while another germ would show an en- 
tirely different character. So by taking 
many different kinds of media and 
studying each organism on each me- 
dium it is possible to identify them. 

Both American and European foul 
brood exist in Europe. These terms 
were given them because the European 
foul brood was worked out by Cheyne 
in Europe, and American foul brood 
was worked out in America. 


Many samples of pickled brood have 
been examined, but no cause has been 
found for it. This is also true of bee- 
paralysis, and we are still in the dark 
as to the cause and treatment of these 
two diseases. 

Dr. Phillips then gave a detailed de- 
scription of American and European 
foul brood as it appears in the field. He 
stated that when Cheyne made his in- 
vestigations he had, according to his own 
statement, but one specimen which was 
brought him by Cheshire. Since both 
diseases exist in Europe it is quite pos- 
sible that the one specimen was what 
we now call European foul brood, es- 
pecially since Cheyne describes the 
specimen as “watery.” To the casual 
observer the diseases bear a similarity 
of appearance. 

Dr. Phillips stated that at the pres- 
ent time European foul brood exists 
in New York, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, and Michigan. The European foul 
brood is usually the more virulent of 


the two diseases, but on the other hand 
sometimes disappears of its owm ac- 
cord. He then gave the history of bee- 
disease investigations, and taking each 
investigator in turn, showed what was 
the probable cause which led him to ar- 
rive at his conclusions. It is interest- 
ing to note that the earliest theory was 
that a parasitic fly laid its eggs in the 
body of the diseased larve. 

Dr. Phillips then announced three 
publications of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy: Technical Series, No. 14, “ The 
Bacteria of the Apiary with Special Ref- 
erence to Bee-Diseases,” by Dr. G. F. 
White. Circular No. 79, “The Brood 
Diseases of Bees,” by Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips. And a reprint from Bulletin No. 
61, Bureau of Entomology, entitled, 
“State and Territorial Laws Relative 
to Foul Brood.” 

Mr. N. E. France, the veteran bee- 
disease inspector of America, then read 
a paper on the History of Bee-Disease 
Inspection in Wisconsin. This paper 
was one of the gems of the meeting. 
Mr. France stated that many apiaries 
where foul brood once existed, after 
having been treated, were the means 
of paying off the mortgage on the farm, 
or of the building a new home for the 
owner. Other apiaries under different 
care, though once profitable, are now 
entirely wiped out or reduced to a few 
colonies. 

Dr. Phillips read a paper from Mr. 
Charles Stewart, of New York, and also 
one from Mr. Fred A. Parker, of Cali- 
fornia. Both papers were valuable and 
interesting, and both clearly demon- 
strated the value of thorough and care- 
ful work on the part of the inspector. 


Mr. J. M. Rankin, of the Bureau of 
Entomology, who. is stationed at Chico, 
Calif., gave a short talk on the inspec 
tion on the Pacific Coast. He stated 
that he did not know of a case of Eu- 
ropean foul brood in California, but 
that the American foul brood was much 
more virulent there than in the East 
or North. Few inspectors in California 
now recommend the shaking treatment, 
as the time required to treat the disease 
is of more value than the bees de- 
stroyed. The method fast coming. into 
favor is that of boiling up the diseased 
bees and combs in a large tank. Bee- 
inspectors, he said, are born, not made. 
It is an easy matter to learn to detect 
the disease and to effect a cure. Any 
man of ordinary intelligence can do 
this, but it is only a small part of bee- 
inspection. The difficult part lies in 
handling the bee-keeper, and, without 
antagonizing him, get him to comply 
with the law because he sees the ad- 
vantage it brings him in so doing. 

The practice of carrying an instru- 
ment with which to test the dead brood 
is not a good one. Such an instrument 
in the hands of an ordinary man is 
bound to spread infection. The best 
method is to carry a pocket full of 
wooden toothpicks, and after testing a 
diseased cell either push the toothpick 
into the comb to mark the spot or drop 
it down the mouth of the smv ker and 
dispose of it. “I do not yet know of 
one single ‘nspector,’ said Mr. Rankin, 
“who is in the work for the money he 
is getting out of it. They have the 
good of the industry at heart, to the 
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very last man. Some of them make mis- 
takes, but they all deserve the hearty 
support of every bee-keeper and every 
journal. No one has a right to criti- 
cize them publicly. If he is incompe- 
tent the law provides for his removal 
from office, and this should be done; 
but to publish criticisms on the mistakes 
of an inspector is to harm the industry 
wilfully.” 

Mr. L. H. Scholl gave a talk on in- 
spection in Texas and the methods em- 
ployed. Shaking has not proven satis- 
factory, and the line they now work 
on is to sulphur the diseased colony 
at the entrance with a smoker, and then 
burn the infected combs. 

Mr. J. Q. Smith, inspector for Illi- 
nois, described his method of treatment, 
which was briefly that of shaking once 
on starters of foundation, and being 
careful not to allow any robbing or 
dripping of honey. He stated that in 
nine out of every ten yards treated he 
had been successful. 

Mr. George W. York, Editor of the 
American Bee Journal, then offered a 





thanks be 


that a 
sent to Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology, as an expression 


motion telegram of 


of gratitude felt by the inspectors of 
the United States. for the assistance of 
his Bureau in the investigation of bee- 
diseases. The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

Dr. Phillips summed up the meeting 
in a few very interesting and instruc- 
tive remarks. He stated that he thought 


it had been clearly demonstrated that 
no one treatment could be successful in 
all localities and under all circum- 
stances. The treatment must be adapt 
ed to the locality and the surrounding 
conditions. 

All who were privileged to attend the 
meeting felt that it was a day most 
profitably spent, and that such meetings 
should continue Jee-inspection must 
become a science, and the contact of 


one inspector with another, comparing 
methods and conditions, cannot but 
broaden him and better fit him for one 
of the most important of all branches 
of apicultural work. R. M. J. 


The ** Old Reliable ”’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 











PROVIDING EFFECTIVE DRONES. 


Dr. Miller asks what I would advise 
as to providing drones and having 
them actually effective. I do not feel 
at all sure that I know what to advise. 
What’s more, it isn’t exactly fair to 
demand it of meat this stage of the 
game. Iam privileged to say, ** You 
are stabbing the button with your 
needle where there isn’t any hole,’’ 
without first getting positive know!l- 
edge as to whether it’s more east, west, 
north or south that’s needed to find the 
orifice. If I am told, ‘‘ You couldn’t 
sew the button on a bit better your- 
self,’ I can reply: ‘‘That’s so, prob- 
ably; and yet my original assertion is 
the truth.’’ 

This is my best at the present min- 
ute: Choose a few convenient colo- 
nies—no need that they be specially 
high quality ones—and have them for 
drone-homes. Keep their own drones 
exterminated as nearly as possible. 
Give them from time to time very small 
bits of drone-comb with larve in— 
these, of course, to be of best chosen 

arentage. I don’t think giving just a 
ew newly-emerged drones, or even 
giving just a few brood about to 
emerge, would be quite so good as this 
—yet it might for all thatI snow. It 
would be effective to have chosen 
drones flying first in spring or last in 
fall—only some colony you are not 
thinking of actually gets the first 


drones flying in the spring; and some 
strong colony you don’t know is queen- 
less is liable to have them last in the 
fall. Page 814. 


LAYING ABILITY OF QUEENS. 


Here’s a sliding scale of voracity. A 
soldier, eating his rations and nothing 
else, eats his weightin about 64 days. 
A swine does much better. A farmer 
shuts up 10 shoats weighing 100 pounds 
each and feeds them corn three times a 
day—half a bushel of ears at a feed— 
or say 3 pounds of actual corn per 
shoat. Thus they eat their weight in 
less than 12 days. Buta mouse, I find, 
makes nothing of eating one-third of 
its weight in one night. Oneof mine 
ate his companion in 3 days, and lots of 
other victuals besides. With cracker 
alone they might fallshort of one-third 
their weight of it; but with apple or 
sweet potato with cracker they would 
succeed. Then there’s our queen-bee. 
Food plus water must be, at least calcu- 
lation, 20 percent heavier than her 
day’s total weight of eggs. I'll guess 
they donot give a queen pure water 
enough to affect the figures much; but 
I fear we can not be sure of that. If 
eggs weigh 388 to the grain (I suspect 
them lighter), then a queen laying 
2000 eggs a day lays a little over 5 
grains—say twice her summer weight, 
or 2% times her winter weight. We'll 
say it takes 6 grains of food to produce 


5S grains of eggs. If so, she eats her 
winter weight in 8 hours. Mr. Carr’s 
queen, mentioned on page 950, must 
have eaten her weight about every 4 
hours. [Aside. No wonder queens 
(except when chilled) starve to death 
80 quickly. ] 

Here’s a way that occurs to me to 
geta founded opinion as to whether 
they give the queen much water or not. 
Weigh 100 fresh eggs. Then seek how 
many thoroughly dried eggs it takes to 
balance them. If only 120, or there- 
abouts, then the assumption above is 
correct. If it takes 200 or more, then 
they give her water largely. 


Mick Eatinc Honzy AGAIN. 


The mouse experiment mentioned on 
page 917, I repeated on the same mice, 
and also on different mice, with the 
same result. That’s evidently sound— 
they don’t want to have honey spread 
on their favorite viands. Next I gave 
a piece of comb honey to mice having 
plenty of various kinds of food and 
also water. Next morn there was an 
abrasion on one side which I now think 
was due to mouse-teeth. At the time I 
felt in doubt whether they did it, or 
whether it was there when I put it in. 
Certainly they didn’t eat much of it. 
This honey was exposed to 2 mice for 
3 nights. When taken out it was leak- 
ing quite a bit below, apparently from 
being jumped on at play. No consid- 
erable eating. And yet I several times 
saw them no/ice the honey—I being so 
far off that I couldn’t tell whether they 
merely snuffed it or took a slight sip. 
From the next experiment I didn’t get 
off quite so well—but the above will do 
for this time. 


Most Monty Mape WITH BEEs. 


So $22,000 is the high-water mark of 
money accumulated at honey-produc- 
tion—and that long ago when prices 
were high. Record holder, Adam 
Grimm. Page 815. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Dr. J. H. Heagy, page 816, evidently 
has “‘ideas and things’’ about queen- 
introduction. Brand-new cage with 
no bee-smell in it. Companions all 
newly-emerged bees from the colony 
about to receive the queen. These 
kinks can hardly be anything else than 
good, and may be quite important. His 
washing the queen with water held in 
acamel-hair brush is rather unique— 
hardly know what to think as to the 
utility of it. But we'll kindly play 
that it does lots of good in ridding her 
of accumulated odors. Humble her 
pride a little anyhow, and keep her 
from abusing the infantile bees she is 
put with. That her companions (on 
account of tender age) have nothing to 
feed her, seems to be a weak point. 


CELLS FOR QUEEN-LARV2. 


Curious. W. C. Gathright finds that 
cells raw and ragged from the knife 
are not nearly so acceptable, when 
larve are put in, as when first inserted 
2 or 3 hours in a.queenless colony. The 
result of this latter operation is pol- 
ished and smooth surfaces; and a 
much larger proportion of the larve 
will be accepted. Page 816. 
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Conducted by Emma M. Wixson, Marengo, Il. 








Bees in the Cellar 


Our bees areall snugin the cellar. 
We put them in Nov. 19. It was a 
question what to do, as they had not 
had a flight for aboutl0days. But the 
chances were that they might not have 
an opportunity to fly for some time, 
and certainly there has been no chance 
so far (Nov. 23), as the weather has 
been very badall week. It commenced 
to rain and sleet just as the last bees 
were brought in, and we have had rain, 
sleet, and snow — everything in the 
way of weather but sunshine—ever 
since. 

It gives one a comfortable feeling, 
when storms are howling without, to 
know that the bees are warm and shel- 
tered within. 


It is a sort of luck and chance game, 
this putting bees into the cellar. If it 
is warm and bright, so they can have 
a flight in a few days, then we are 
sorry they are put in; on the other 
hand, every day they stay out, if they 
are not to have a good flight, is a posi- 
tive injury. 

When the weather-man gets so he 
can tell us for weeks in advance what 
kind of weather to expect, won’t it be 
a blessing for bee-keepers ? 





Bee-Keeping in California 


Without saying where it found it, 
The Rural Californian copies a very 
interesting articie written by Elizabeth 
Andrews, who says: 


Wuere Bee-Keepina 18 AN INDEPENDENT 
INDUSTRY. 


Looking down toward the ocean and up the 
valley you can see over 30 towns and cities, 
including Riverside, San Bernardino, Red- 
lands, Pomona, Los Angeles, Pasadena and 
Chino, with its hundreds of acres of sugar- 
beets and the Chino sugar factory. 


On this little plateau, some 9 years ago, my 
father built a little home. He bought a few 
bees and located in this then barren spot. We 
had come from Ashland in Southern Oregon, 
among the beautiful Sisque mountains, and I 
must say that at first it all seemed bleak and 
dry and lonesome to us. But we planted out 
an orchard of apricot, apple and prune trees, 
and kept them watered from a little spring in 
the mountain-side, which was first run into a 
reservoir. The place soon took on a green 
look, It seemed more cheery and homelike, 
and we grew to love the pure air and deep 
gorges and barren mountains. 

As time went on my father increased the 
number of colonies of bees, and in the spring 
of the first year we began to extract honey. 
This, at first, was very amusing to us, and we 
were all eager to helpin any way. I gen- 


erally got the chance to turn the crank to the 
extractor. It was interesting to see the men 
bring in the large frames of honey, and after 
cutting off the caps from the honey-cells with 
a sharp knife, put them in the wire-holders in 
the extractor and turn the crank. The rich 
honey would fly out of the cells and run 
down the sides of the tank. When the honey 
was all out of the frames they would take 
them back to the hives, and the busy little 
bees would soon be hard at work refilling 
them. When the honey season is on they 
often have them full again in a few days. 


The bees gather most of their honey from 
the wild black and white sages, sumac, gold- 
enrod and sunffowers. In a wet season these 
flowers grow in profusion on the hills and 
along the river banks. In the valleys the 
orange and alfalfa blossoms are full of fine 
white honey, and in their season are a splen- 
did bee-pasture. After our first year’s expe- 
rience we decided to separate the bees and 
put part of them downin the valley where 
they could pasture on these lowland blossoms. 
We found it a very profitable plan to move 
them from place to place as the blossoms war- 
ranted, as there is little or no honey in the 
mountains after the summer heat is on, and 
it is then that the alfalfa is at its best. When 
we move the bees we wait until they are all 
in atnight. Then we go about and tack little 
screens over the entrance of each hive. Then 
we putthem on the wagons and haul them 
wherever we want to leave them. They are 
unloaded and left with the screens on until 
they get used to their locality, generally 
about 2 days. 


During the honey-flow, which begins about 
the first of April and lasts until about the 
first of September, it keeps about 3 men busy 
taking care of 600 colonies, The rest of the 
year one man can dv all that is necessary, and 
he has only to see that the bees have enough 
tolast them through the winter and are in 
good condition to begin work again in the 
spriog. Some years they have to be fed a lit- 
te during the winter, but. thisis only after 
an extremely dry season. When it is neces- 
sary to feed them we sometimes use honey 
that is not marketable, or a coarse sugar dis- 
solved in water. 


In a good season 600 colonies will produce 
about 30 tons of honey. This is generally 
readily sold on the market from 444 to 6 cents 
per pound, according to the market and the 
grade of the honey. Comb honey is gen- 
erally sold at about twice what the extracted 
brings, or from 9 to 12 cents, but as the 
combs have to be built each time, and the re- 
moved sections replaced, it makes it no more 
profitable, and as the comb honey is used for 
table use only, it is not quite so readily sold. 

In swarming seasons we put empty hives 
about near the apiary, and a great many 
swarms enter these instead of going away to 
the hills. In this way we get a good many 
without any one being there to look after 
them. When we find a swarm on a tree we 
cut the limb and shake them into a hive. 
They are generally very quiet, and we often 
hive them without wearing a veil. 

In many places in the mountains the bees 
are in caves in the rocks. During the first 
years of our experience we dug out many of 
these caves, sometimes hiving the bees and 


sometimes killing them, but invariably get- 
ting a large quantity of honey and wax. This 
wax is sent tothe factory to be made into 
comb foundation, or sold on the market. It 
always commandsa good price. From these 
wild bees a great many people have gotten 
their start, but the dry seasons and wild ani- 
mals have destroyed them until there are but 
few left in the mountains of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In the past 9 years we have increased our 
first start of about 60 colonies to over 600, be- 
sides what we have lost. It is a business that 
can be run successfully by some one who has 
other work in the winter months, and withal 
it isa very interesting and educational occu- 
pation. Witha little study one cana learn to 
handle them so that they do not get irritated 
and so get buta few stings. After working 
with them for a time the stings are not nearly 
so painful, and swell but very little. They 
seem to get used to people, too, as we go back 
and forth through the apiary when going to 
the spring or pasture. 


The bee-business can be started with little 
money, and if a man is at all enterprising he 
can soon increase it. As the work among 
the bees is light a great many women in 
Southern California do as we have done, and 
help a great deal in the management of them. 
We get an abundance of fresh mountain air 
and recreation from this outdoor life, and 
find it a very pleasant diversion from our 
household duties. ELIzABETH ANDREWS. 

Corona, Calif. 





Bees and Poultry 


Quite a controversy has taken place 
in Gleanings regarding the relative 
merits of bee-keeping and poultry- 
keeping. Referring to this, there ap- 
pears in that paper the following com- 
munication from one of the sisters : 


PouLtry vs. BeEs AGAIN—Bggs LIKED 
BETTER. 


Since you have publisied so many articles 
on poultry vs. bees, 1 feel like adding my 
experience to that already given. I can not 
unite fully with Mr. McGlade, neither can I 
see the rosy side of chicken-raising with Mr. 
Pearson. I was boro on a farm, and I began 
to help with the chickens at a very early age. 
Later [ took sole charge of the poultry busi- 
ness atour home. I had a good incubator 
and brooders; also good thoroughbred stock— 
part of the time Light Brahmas, and after- 
ward the White Wyandottes. I was fairly 
successful in hatching the chicks, and I think 
I usually raised 95 percent of those hatched. 
My hens laid well, and we had a good market 
for broilers. I loved my chickens, and I 
cared for them faithfully. They paid ex- 
penses and something more, but I am not 
sure that I was paid for my labor. 


When Mr. McGlade said he worked hard 
enough to build 17 miles of railroad, and 
spent all his money on feed, oyster-shells, 
lice exterminators, etc., I laughed, and said 
he was very nearly right. 


Now, my experience with bees has been of 
very short duration, so that I feel I know 
nothing about the financial side of the busi- 
ness; but this much I can say—that, where- 
as you have to work hard over your bees for 
6 months, you must attend to your chickens 
every day in the year; and the more inclement 
the weather just sv much more attention 
your chickens require. The work for bees 
is clean and pleasant. Perhaps I need not say 
how I regard the work for chickens. 


In conclusion, I must say that I keep both 
bees and chickens, and I expect to continue 
to do so,aslam very fond of the products 
of each. But if I should choose only the 
work that is agreeable to me, I would take 
bees, every time, and I believe I can make 
them pay quite as well as chickens, if not 
better. Susan E. WILLIAMS, 

Moorestown, N. J., March 26. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Exhibit at the San 
Antonio International Fair 


There was a very creditable exhibit of 
apiarian products and bees, although 
the season was not a very favorable 
one for Texas honey-producers. The 
different races were well represented. 
There was, however, very little light 
honey on exhibition, and a lack of 
comb honey, due to the short crop and 
the great demand for honey that pre- 
vailed throughout the entire season, 
hence the honey was sold long before 
the Fair. The prizes awarded are as 
follows: 

For the best and largest industrial 
exhibit, Udo Toepperwein received a 
Gold Medal. This exhibit consisted of 
all kinds of bee-keepers’ supplies and 
appliances, apiarian products, bees and 
queens, and products made from honey 
and wax. 

Best display of special designs of 
comb honey—H. W. Toepperwein, Ist, 
$5; 2d, $3. 

Best 12 pounds of white bulk comb 
honey in friction-top pails—Wzm. Cra- 
vens, Ist, $3 ; 2d, $2. 

Best 6 pounds of white bulk comb 
honey in friction-top pails—Wm. Cra- 
vens, Ist, $3 ; 2d, $2 

Best 3 pounds of white bulk comb 
honey in friction-top pails—Wm. Cra- 
vens—lIst, $3 ; 2d, $2. 

Best display of bulk comb honey— 
Wm. Cravens, ist, $5; 2d, $3. 

Best dozen jars of white extracted 
honey—Wm. Cravens, Ist, $3; 2d, $2. 

Best dozen jars of light amber ex- 
tracted honey—Wm. Cravens, Ist, $3; 
24, $2. 

Best display of extracted honey— 
Wm. Cravens, Ist, $5; J. W. Griffin, 
2d, $3. ; 

Best display of extracted honey in 
granulated form—Wm. Cravens, Ist, 
$3 ; 24, $2. : 

Best sample cake of bright yellow 
beeswax, not less than 2 pounds—An- 
ton Fournier, ist, $5; Wm. Cravens, 


Best and largest display of beeswax 
—Wm. Cravens, ist, $5; Moritz Rom- 
pel. 2d, $3. ; : 

Best display of special designs in 
beeswax—Wm. Cravens, Ist, $5; Moritz 
Rompel, 24, $3. ; : 

Best display of fruit preserved in 
honey—Wm. Cravens, Ist, $5 ; 2d, $3. 

Best honey-vinegar—Wm. Cravens, 
1st, $3 ; Daniel Wurth, 2d, $2. 4 

Golden Italian bees and queen in 
single-comb observatory hives—Daniel 
Wurth, ist, $5; Bee and Honey Co., 
2d, $3. 

Three-banded Italian bees and queen 


—Bee and Honey Co., ist, $5; Daniel 
Wurth, 24d, $3. 

Carniolan bees and queen—Bee and 
Honey Co., Ist, $5; Grant Anderson, 


2d. $3 
Caucasian bees and queen—Bee and 
Honey Co., Ist, $5; Daniel Wurth, 24, 


DS. 

Cyprian bees and queen—Bee and 
Honey Co., Ist, $5; Daniel Wurth, 24d, 
$3. 

Holy Land bees and queen—Bee and 
Honey Co., lst, $5; Daniel Wurth, 2d, 
D- 

Black bees and queen— Daniel Wurth, 
ist, $5; Wm. Cravens, 2d, $3. 

Best display of bumble-bees— Wm. 
Cravens, ist, $5; 2d, $3 

Best display of ground bees—Wm. 
Cravens, ist, $5; 2d, $3. 

Best and largest display of various 
races of bees in observatory hives— 
Daniel Wurth, Ist, $10; Bee and Honey 
Co., 2d, $6. 

Best and largest display of queens of 
various races, in mailing cages—Dan- 
iel Wurth, Ist, $5; Wm. Cravens, 24, 
$3 

Best case of white section honey— 
Wm. Cravens, ist, $5; 2d, $3. 

Best case of light amber section 
honey—Wm. Cravens, ist, $5; 2d, $3. 

Best and largest display of section 
comb honey—Wm. Cravens, Ist, $5; 
2d, $3. 

Best instructive display of apiarian 
products and the various uses made of 
honey and heeswax — Wm. Cravens, 
1st, $20 ; 2d, $10. 

Largest and best display of bee- 
keepers’ supplies—Udo Toepperwein, 
Diploma. 
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Does Corn Yield Honey ? 


This much-disputed question has 
been asked me several times of late, 
and what my opinion is in regard to 
the matter. The same question is 
asked about sugar-cane or sorghum. 

It is supposed that most plants yield- 
ing pollen also yield some honey, how- 
ever small in quantity. The general 
belief is that sorghum yields some 
honey, but there is much doubt as to 
whether the corn-tassels yield any 
honey at all, although giving much 
pollen. This question has quite fre- 
quently bobbed up at conventions, but 
no absolute or satisfactory proof has 
ever been given. 

H. H. Hyde, at the 1900 annual meet- 
ing of the Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, cited a case whereby he thought 
he had proven, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that corn yielded honey, and 







sometimes in large quantities, as some 
of his bees had stored surplus honey 
from this source. It was during a dry 
summer, when nothing else was in 
bloom for the bees to work on, thata 
late field of corn near one of his api- 
aries came into bloom. The bees 
worked vigorously on the tassels, and 
Mr. Hyde claims that they did not only 
get pollen in large quantities, but also 
honey in abundance, and stored it in 
supers. Mr. Hyde was very positive 
that this was the only source from: 
which the honey came, as there was 
absolutely no other bloom anywhere— 
to the best of his knowledge— from 
which the bees might have gathered 
the honey, except from the corn-tassels. 

There is room for investigation, and 
by this an old, much-disputed question 
might be solved. Mr. lL. B. Smith, of 
Rescue, Tex., referring to this same 
subjectin the Dallas News (Tex.), has 
this to say regarding his observations : 


It is claimed by some of our able writers 
on apiculture that sorghum cane, milo maize, 
corn-tassel and the various oaks are ali honey- 
producers. With no desire to provoke con- 
troversy, I will say this is notin accordance 
with my observations, and I have been a close 
observer of such things from earty childhood 
I have examined the honey-sacsof hundreds 
of bees when working on the bloom of the 
above-named plants, but have never been able 
to discover that they were getting aay honey. 
By taking a little pains any one can easily 
tell when bees are getting honey from any 
bloom. Find a bee that is working on the 
bloom that you arein doubt about, catch it 
by both wiogs so that it can’t sting you, as 
we do in caging to send off by mail with 
queens. Now place the bee on a clean, 
smooth surface, say a newly painted hive- 
cover, or a sheet of note-paper willdo. Now 
gently press on the abdomen of the bee with 
one finger of the other hand, and if it has any 
honey whatever in its honey-sac it can be 
made to disgorge it without hurting the bee 
in any way. 

Ihave examined hundreds of bees in this 
way while working on cane-heads, corn-tassel, 
maize-heads, etc., and could never make one 
disgorge a particle of honey. So I conclude 
they get nothing but pollen from them. 


We would be gladto hear from any 
other bee-keepers who have made ob- 
servations on this question. 





Honey as a Health: Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pamphlet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short article on ‘* Honey 
as Food,’’ written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to * Honey- 
Cooking Recipes”’ and ‘ Remedies Using 
Honey.’’ It should be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2 25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 


-_ -_- 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the 4 n 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Faull directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, IIl. 
(Ge Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Leaving Empty Supers in Hives in 
Winter 

This has been a very poor season for 
bees. I have about 14 colonies, and but 
one that has stored any surplus, and 
that one is an Italian colony. I have 
always taken off the supers in the fall, 
and have put on empty supers filled 
with old rags, etc., but as there is 
no honey in the supers, will it not do 
to leave the supers on? Will the bees 
winter just as well? MISSOURI. 


ANSWER.—It will take quite a bit 
of the heat of the bees to keep warm 
the empty space in the super over 
them, and as far north as you are, 
there will be no heat to spare. Besides, 
if the super is a section-super, the sec- 
tions would be spoiled to leave them 
on over winter. 


New Pure Food Laws and Bee-Keepers 

Referring to the new pure food law, 
as given in Gleanings, what is to pre- 
vent a dishonest dealer from buying 
honey, mixing glucose with it and sell- 
ing on the guarantee of the bee-keeper 
of whom he bought it? Or rather, 
what protection has the bee-keeper, or 
what assurance has he that such will 
not be done? To illustrate: 

A is an honest bee-keeper. He sells 
1,000 pounds of extracted honey to B 
(a dishonest dealer), in 60-pound cans, 
giving B a written guarantee that it is 
pure honey. B unscrews the tops of 
the cans, empties out the honey, mixes 
1,000 pounds of glucose with it, puts 
it back in the 60-pound cans and pro- 
ceeds to sell it to C, D, E, ete., on 
down to Z, giving each a guarantee 
that it is pure honey. Z discovers it 
is adulterated and goes back on B, who 
falls back on his guarantee from A. 
How is A to prove his innocence? 

It may be that I am unduly alarmed, 
but I really am afraid some poor bee- 
keeper who is not able to stand a long- 
drawn-out lawsuit is going to have 
trouble, and I think it well for this 
matter to be discussed in the papers, 
and, if necessary, some means de- 
vised by which the cans may be sealed 
in such a manner that the honey can- 
not be removed without breaking the 
seal. It would be well for bee-keepers 
to be fully prepared to’ protect them- 
selves by the time they harvest another 
crop. TEXAS. 





ANSWER.—Your question is a timely 
one, and yet it was evidently not left 
altogether out of view by the editor of 
Gleanings. As he says in substance, if 
A sells a package of honey that is 
adulterated he is safe from punishment 
if he can fall back upon B, from whom 
he bought it with B’s gnarantee of 
purity, and B can in like manner fall 
back upon C, the producer. But note 
that he adds, “As I understand it, this 
guarantee will not apply in any case 
where the original package in which 
the goods were received has been 
broken and the goods have been put 
into other packages.” Then comes into 
play your suggestion that the producer 
must seal the package in such a way 
that it will be easy to prove if the seal 
has been broken. 


-_ =<, - 


Disturbing Bees in the Cellar 


| began keeping bees a year ago last 
spring. I put 9 colonies into winter 
quarters Nov, 10. They were all in 
good shape except 2 colonies, which 
had foul brood, and I did not know it 
till quite late in the season. I changed 
their frames twice, giving them one- 
inch starters first and full sheets of 
foundation the last time, so they 
hadn’t time to get enough honey for 
their needs. I fed syrup vigorously 
till it got so cold that they could not 
take any more. They seem to have 
quite a little supply, but I am a little 
“seary” about it. They are my best 
colonies. ‘Last winter I had some col- 
onies that were short. They had a lit- 
tle along the top-bars of every frame. 
So I used to go and look at them about 
ence in 2 weeks and move the outside 
frames towards the center, for they did 
not seem to get to them if I did not 
do so. I brought them through all 
right. Do you think it pays to bother 
them in the cellar, or would they get 
along better if let entirely alone? 


I am trying to winter a small nucle- 
us whose queen died along in the sum- 
mer. Before I noticed it they were 
almost nothing, so I felt sorry for the 
little things and got a queen for them, 
put them in a nucleus hive, and fed 
them, and soon the queén got to lay- 
ing and had quite a little brood by the 
end of the harvest. I made a feeder 
of my own design to go on the out- 
side of the hive about half-way up to 
the rear end of the hive. As far as I 


can see, they are all right. I filled the 
feeder full of thick syrup before I put 
them away for winter. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Disturbing the bees once 
in 2 weeks throughout the winter is 
certainly no benefit; but as they came 
through all right in your case, it 
could not have done so very much 
harm. The probability, however, is 
that in the cellar the bees would have 
reached the stores without any inter- 
ference on your part. If the cellar is 
of the right temperature, never much 
below 45 degrees for many days at a 


time, I think I would risk letting them. 


hunt the stores for themselves, so long 
as plenty of stores were in the hive. 


Moving Bees a Short: Distance—Cor- 
rect Amount of Winter Stores 





1. I would like to change my bee- 
hive places, but leave them on the 
same piece of ground. What time of 
year is the best for this work, so that 
the bees won’t mix? 

2. What direction should I turn the 
hive-entrance, or does it matter what 
direction this far south? 


3. All my bees had from 20 to 25 
pounds of stores per colony, November 
10. Do you think it is enough for 
the winter? MISSOURI. 


ANSWERS.—1. The best time is when 
they have been confined to the hives 
the longest, so that their first flight 
after their long confinement will be 
from their new location. If you could 
tell just when their last flight would 
be before their longest winter impris- 
onment and their first flight after it, 
the ideal time to move them would be 
on the evening of the day of their 
last flight, or in the morning before 
their first spring flight. 

2. Small matter which way they 
face, although there is a somewhat gen- 
eral preference for having them face 
south and southeast. 

3. Being in latitude 38 or 39, you 
undoubtedly winter bees outdoors, and 
very likely the weather will allow your 
bees greater activity than in localities 
farther north, resulting in greater con- 
sumption of stores. Some colonies 
may pull through with 20 pounds of 
honey, and others may starve with 25. 
It would certainly be safer to have 
them heavier. 





Size of Winter Hive-Entrance— 
Winter Los: of Queens 


I notice that there is a great difference in 
ideas among amateur bee-keepers about the 
size of entrance for winter, but I believe 
nearly all agree on 2 equare inches capacity. 
It is all right if given in the right place, or 
rather at each corner, but if it is given ali in 
the center, and the cluster of beesis in the 
center, through a long cold snap it gets 
clogged with dead bees. Then if there comes 
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a warmer time, but not warm enough for bees 
to fly, water sometimes runs from the en- 
trance and freezes as it comes in contact with 
the outside air. Now, as the dead bees help 
to hold the water they are frozen up air-tight, 
and if another cold spell comes on that colony 
is doomed even with plenty of honey. Many 
times I have found the entrance on one side 
frozen solid with ice, but the other side clear 
and free. So don’t pin your faith on a single 
entrance, except it is the full width of the 
hive. 

Another thing I would like to hear about is, 
How many bee-keepers have lost queens in 
winter that can account forit? A hen found 
her way into one of my bee-houses last Jan- 
uary aod laid in a super that had been left 
there. The colony under and on each side 
lost their queens; came out queenless in the 
spring. Two queens were reared the year be- 
fore. I lost no other queens in the bee-houses. 
Forty-five others came through all right. 1 
shall see that my bees are not disturbed in 
very cold weather this winter. 

Marceline, Mo., Noy. 5 Invine Lone. 





Secured More Honey Than Others 


I have been too busy to give proper care to 
my bees, but I secured more honey than any 
one else in this neighborhood the past season. 
My best colony produced 5h sections of honey 
and 5 extracting supers full to overflowing. 

Lewis LAMKIN. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Nov. 7. 





Home-Reared Queens, Etc. 


I bave reared several queens this year, but 
not by the Doolittle plan, and bave found by 
careful breeding that queens reared by this 
plan are as good as anybody needs. I have 
received several queens from different Siates 
by mail, and find that they don’t do any bet- 
ter than those reared right at home; but if 
one is rearing queens he has to get a breeder 
orcommon stock from some other State fn 
order to get different blood, care being taken 
that all drone-larve are destroyed. With an 
uncapping knife shave their heads off, or use 
entrance-guards to be sure that none get out. 
Now, when all are destroyed, and when cer- 
tain that nothing but the best drones are at 
large, have the virgins in nuclei, and you will 
find that queens mated in this way are as 
good as those received through the mail, if 
not better, as most of the queens received by 
mail are somewhat injured by throwing the 
mail-sacks on and off the cars. I received 
one by mail that would lay from 3 to 10 eggs 
in one cell for nearly a week, after which she 
would begin to lay only one in each cel), and 
turned out to be a good layer at last; but the 
eggs that were laid the first week were quite 
a loss, just when I wanted the bees most. 


My bees have done fairly well this season. 
Some of the strongest have stored 150 pounds 
of extracted honey, but have not stored much 
section honey. They would sooner work in 
a hive-body with starters than to enter a 
super. 

1 had 20 colonies last spring, increased to 
35, and got 1000 pounds of extracted and 
about 150 pounds of comb. The fall crop 
was very good, so they had plenty of stores 
below for winter Some of them have stored 
40 pounds of fall honey above, which [ ex- 
tracted. 

I sell all my honey right at home at 8 cents 
for extracted, and 10 to 15 cents for comb, 
according to color and weigbt. 

B. F. Scumipr. 

North Buena V ista, Iowa, Nov. 12. 
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Mention Bee Journal wher writing 





A 40-page Catalog tree 
The latest work on BEE«- 
SUPPLIERS, Hives, Fix- 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees and 
Queens. If interested in 

bees, do not fail to write us. 


John Nebel &Son Supply Go., High Hill, Mo. 


6cif Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Here is a Good One| Begs 


The Modern Farmer 

Poultry Gazette 

Review of Reviews 

Success 

Woman’s Home 
Companion 


4ll ove vear for $3.00 


This makes a combination that is very hard 
to beat, and you should be greatly pleased 
with it. 


THE MODERN FARMER 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


$5.75 


| BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 
yer 





Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doal) 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & Joun Barnes, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Ree Journal when writing. 


$3.00 











‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 





Mention 





American Bee Journal 
Novelty Pocket-Knife 
Gold Fountain Pen 


All 
for 












HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 





NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 





The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluioid, on one 'side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the ve 
best quality; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest Englis 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘‘ Novelty” 
is lost, having name and address of owner, the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are 80 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘* Novelties,”’ your Pocket-K NIFE will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 


This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler. 


W orker 





Queen 








Drone 


% size 
We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 
weekly American Bee Journal! for a whole year. 
{8 Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months - copies) 


for 20c; regular yearly price, $1.00. Address all orders to 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 
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CONVENTION NOTICE. 





New York.—A series of Bee-Keepers’ In- 
stitutes will be held in New York State as 
follows: Amsterdam, Dec. 10; Syracuse, 
Dec. 11; Fulton. Dec. 12; Gouverneur, Dec. 
13,14; Auburn, Dec. 15; Romulus, Dee. 17; 
Geneva, Dec. 18, 19—State Convention. Mr. 
Chas. Stewart, of Sammonsville, N. Y., bas 
been engaged as Institute Speaker. Mr. 
Stewart is one of the State Bee-Inspectors, 
and bas shown a great interest in the welfare 
of the bee-keepers of the State. 

Romulus, N. Y. C. B. Howarp, Sec. 
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‘Ble Profits in Capons 


Coponising is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
& postpaid $2.50. ¢€ 
Gape Worm Extractor = 
Poultry Marker....... 
French Killing Kuitesoe 
Capon Book Free. 


Philadelphia, Pa, 










-G. P, Pilling & fon, 





Cash for Beeswax 
Until further notice 30c cash paid for pure, 
yellow beeswax, delivered here. 


Frank G. Glark, 147 E.Kinzie St.Ghicago, ll. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Wa Sae.. RoOT’s Gooos IN MICH! 

Let us quote you prices on Sections, H 9 
Foundation, etc., as we can save youtime and 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 
Bet Branco, Wayne Co., Micw 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Best Wisconsin Sections, 
Bar ais per 1000—$4 00; No.2—$3.40; 
orale, 25c less. 7 percent 
discount in October on Root's and Danz. Hives, 
+ eae not Goods. 

26t . 8. DUBY, ST. ANNE, ILL. 


if.you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely wae ony —— published, 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Bargains in Second-hand 
Machinery @ Tanks | 8 


1 Steam Pump. 
1 Large Butter-Mixer. 
1 100.ga). Churn. 
1 16-ft. bbl. Skids. 
2 Wooden Vats—S to 16-ft. long, each. 
50-ft. Heavy 1-in. Hose. 
METAL TANKS 
75-gal., 300-gal.(metal with wood-jacket), 
400-gal. and 500-gal. 
For particulars, address, 
H. M. ARND, 
191 SuPERIOR St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Jourual we mail for 
but 75 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.50. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If yon have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces 
sary. 

” GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















‘‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder”’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


ae 
Roots Goods a Root's Prices 


Everything used b Bain rs. 
POUDER’S HON NEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .. .°. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


| pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 
eure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. { 
shall be glad to send it to you. 


$ EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT During November | will offer a discount 


of 5 percent on Supplies for next sea- 
son’s use. In December the discount will be 4 percent. Cash must accompany 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave., - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Hee a 












Prompt Service. 
: Catalog Free. 





Mention Bee Journal whens writing. 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 


Lewls Goods at 4 percent Discount 2URINS DECEMBER 


EXCEPT ON HONEY-PACKAGES. 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out efter the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 


(@ Send for list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select from at 
Reduced Prices. 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. Honey in @0-pound cans for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, (ot tc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 ano 193 SuPeRioR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
hree blocks north aud one block east of our old location.) 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AGALA ISAALADA AAA A GAS oA 


Our Early-Order Discounts on 


SUPPLIES 


are now in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. 
We make the best-finished and substantial 


=| SHIPPING -CASES #&€ 


in free Shipping-Crates. 


Our HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


are not excelled for durability, fine workmanship, and practical utility. 
Have you seen our latest improved Champion Smoker? If not, you 
miss it until you get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 
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Address, 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Butts, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, lowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 1ith Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 


‘ . Catalogs issued in English or German. 


Mentio: Bee Journal when writing. 
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Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
hands and prevent and cure chapped hands. 
The fabric contains a preparation which pre- 
vents the gloves from becoming hard and stiff. 
We furnish them without armiets or sleeves for 
using iu sweeping, gardening, or general house- 
work, driving or outdoor work. hey are just 
the thing fur driving in the rain, as they are 
absolutely waterproof. If worn at night they 
keep the hands soft and white. 

All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they never fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 


Bee-Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined, in two 


sizes—large for men, small for ladies..... .35 
Men’s Gauntlets, fleece lined................ .35 
Ladies’ unlined, for wearing at night or 


during doing light housework.......... . 40 


Barly Order Discounts on Bee-Supplies (ex- 
ome above and a few other articles) as fol- 
Ows :— 

7 percent for cash with order before Oct. ist 

age * yest " Nov. ist 
Dec. ist 
Jan. Ist 
Feb. Ist 

If you haven’t our 1905 catalog, send for ove 
anda free copy of the American Bee Keeper 
56c a year). Address, 


THE W.T. FALCONER MPG. CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Curcaco, Nov. 7.— The market is taking 
honey, both comb and extracted, in a very sat- 
isfactory way. The price of No. 1 to fancy 
comb is 15@1l6c; off grades, 1@2c per pound less. 
White extracted, 74@8c; amber, 7c; dark, 
6@6gc. All of this is governed by quality, cou- 
dition, and package. Beeswax, 30c per pound. 

R. A, BuRNEtTT & Co. 


Kawsas City, Nov. 8.—The demand for both 
comb and extracted honey is good, receipts 
light. We quote fancy white comb, 24 sections, 
at $3 25; No. 1, $3; No. 1 white and amber, $2.75. 
Extracted, white, per pound, 7c; amber, 6@6}éc. 
Beeswax, per pound, 25c. 

Cc, C, CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 20.—The demand for comb 
honey is leony No. 1, white, brings 144¢c whole- 
sale, and l6c retail, by the case. Off grades 
less from 2@3c pound. White clover ex- 
tracted brings in barrels, 8c per pound; in cans, 
8%c; amber grades, light, 6c in barrels; dark, 
Sigc im barrels; in cans,}é¢c per pound more. 
Beeswax, 30c. Cc. H.W. Weser. 


PHILADELPEIA, Nov. 8.—While the supply of 
comb honey is equal to the demand, — a quan- 
tities of comb honey having arrived in the 
market in the last few days, the price still re- 
mains high. The outlook, however, is that 
when the season advances and the bee-keepers 
ship more of their crop to the market, the pri- 
ces will be a little weanne. We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 16@18c; No, 1,14@15c; am- 
ber, 11@13c. Faucy white extracted, 1% @8%c; 
a amber, 6}4@7c. 

e are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 


New York, Nov. 19.—Weare having a good 
demand for white comb honey of particularly 
famcy stock, and same finds ready sale at 15c, 
and b@ise for No. 1 white. Receipts up to date 
have been quite numerous, but we expect that 
from now on they will be lighter, as the bulk of 
the comb honey, we believe. has been marketed. 
No. 2 white, amber and buckwheat are in fair 
demand, with sufficient supplies to meet same. 
We quote at from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey is in qusddemante principally 
California and strictly white sage is now 
omens ot 74@8c; light amber at 7c, and amber 
at Extracted near-by, New York State 
amber and buckwheat, at 6@6)éc, with a fair 





save money buying from me. 
same. 


cheerfully quote you price. 


of goods. 


@) +& ROOT 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


demand. Southern is in good demand at 55@65c 

per gallon, according to quality, for good aver- 

age stock; 75cforfancy. Beeswax, 30c. 
HiLpretse & SxceL_KEN 


DENVER, Oct. 20.—A1l desirable lots of white 
comb honey in double-tier cases have now been 
shipped ont of this State, leaving only a few 
cars of single-tier cases. The quality of this 
year’s crop was fine, better than for several 
seasons. We quote our local market as fol- 
lows: Strictly No. 1 white, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, $3; ordinary No. land off grade, $2.50 to 
$2.75. Extracted, white, 6}@7%c. Beeswax, 
24c for average yellow delivered here. 

Tue Coro. Honry-PrRopucers’ Assn. 


CrIncINNATI, Nov. 3.—The honey market is 
rather quiet at this date, owing tothe market 
being flooded with comb honey; selling slowly 
at from 14@léc. Extracted amber honey sells 
at 5%@6%c. White and fancy grades find sale 
at from 74%@8%c. Thereis notso much mov- 
ing as one might be led to believe. Beeswax is 
dragging at 29@30c for choice yellow. 

Tus Frep W. Murs Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—Fancy white comb 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2c less per 
pound; the demand is not supplied, but higher 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 


LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY 
ORDERS. Have a larse stock on hand, and can sup- 
ply promptly. Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are 
the LOWEST, ESPECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Catalog mailed free. 


me HONEY 
sell you. . 
mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincin- 
nati. If you want to buy, state quality and quantity and I will 


Beeswax Wanted 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt 


-H.W.WEBER 
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You will 
Send for 


If you have any 
to sell, 
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CINCINNATI 
... OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 


of extracted honey bring 8@%c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at $33 eer 100 pounds. 
ALTER S. PoUDER. 


TOLEpo, Oct. 19.—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming ian much more treaty, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy brings ina retail way 1l6c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
7@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griocs Bros. & Nicsors Co, 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO, 
199 SouTH WATER ST. CHICAGO, It. 
QUOTE US pat & of 
Extracted Honey! 


THE FRED W. MUTH GO,, 5! Walnut St., Cincinnati. 0 
41 Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








WANTED TO BUY AT TOP PRICES 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY, both Comb and Extracted. 
If you have any WRITE AT ONCE, saying how much you have, how it is put up, and your 


lowest price, and all about it, in first letter. 


C. M. Scott & Co., Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Incubators, Brooders, Etc. 





29Atf 


Catalo; 
1004 East Wash. Street, 


Free—— 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Dhanbad 


HONEY! HONEY! HONEY! 


Have you any to sell? 
fore selling. We pay highest Market 
Price for both.Comb and Extracted 
Honey—also Beeswax. 


GRIGGS BROTHERS, 521 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Mention Bee Journal 


when writing. 


= 






If so, see us be- 


4 bh 





Rg a I eres 


. 
5 5 sesoeen a 
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Dec. 6, 1906 











é DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Ill. 








DADANTS FOUNDATION 


PUT EXCELSR 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 
say, ‘‘ Of course, Dadant’s is the best.”’ 

Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 
thing. WHY? Because we make the manufacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have led in the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. 

It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES when 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 

Agents for our foundation everywhere. 

Early order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 














WE WILL BUY 


New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. If you have a crop to 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should fail tocome to an 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 














grades Honey. Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


you. 


BEESWAX 


We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 
when you have any to sell. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N, Y. 


3OAtf 

















